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Biarp of the Geek. 


Kine Epwarp was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on Friday week. He was followed to the grave 
by nine reigning sovereigns, and the crowds which 
watched the procession in its sunlit passage from West- 
minster Hall to Paddington were the vastest ever 
seen in London, and perhaps in the history of 
European civilisation. Its color and setting were more 
gorgeous than those of Queen Victoria’s funeral, and its 
military character was marked not only by the costumes 


and offices of those who took part in it, but by the | 
We | 


absence of the great civil supports of the State. 
think this unfortunate, in view of the fact that popular 
judgment has fixed King Edward’s historic title as that 
of “ Peacemaker.’’ Some effort might surely have been 
made to give national significance to the procession. 


* * * 


PouiticaLty, the most important side of these 
great ceremonies has been the prominence given to 
the Kaiser’s personality, and his evident desire to 
mark his friendship with his cousin, and to open a fresh 
period of European peace and stability. An account in 
the ““ Temps ’’ and the “ Matin ’’ of an interview between 
him and Monsieur Pichon appears to be exaggerated, 
and it is denied that the Monarch and the Minister 
discussed the possibility of forming a “ pacific ’’ Federa- 
tion of European States. Such a phrase would clearly 
be perilous on the Kaiser’s lips, though not on Mr. 
Carnegie’s. But a semi-official German message admits 
that European peace was the leading subject of a very 
friendly conversation. The German papers record 
with pleasure the warmth of the Kaiser’s reception, both 
by the Court and by the people of London. 
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Tue King has issued a series of addresses to the 
people at home, overseas, and in India, written with 
dignity and restraint, and also with clear and deep 
sincerity. We quote the last paragraphs of these 
eloquent declarations. 

“A sorrow so sudden and unlooked for might well 
have been overwhelming. But the sentiments evoked 
by it have made me realise that it is a loss common 
to me and my people: they share it with me. I do not 
stand alone. 

“With such thoughts I take courage, and hopefully 
look into the future: strong in my faith in God, trusting 
my people, and cherishing the Laws and Constitution of 
my beloved country.” 

Meanwhile, we are glad to note that the Court has 
deferred to the general desire to abbreviate the period of 
public mourning. Full mourning is to cease on the 
17th June, and half mourning on June 30th, so that a 
very serious loss of work and wages, and a great dis- 
turbance of the conduct of business, will be avoided. 

* * * 

THE appeal for a political truce continues from the 
Protectionist quarter in the Opposition camp, but 
the old guard of Toryism speaks in a different note. Lord 
Halsbury, for example, insists that the Lords have a 
right, based on medieval statute, to control finance. On 
the other hand, the Protectionists, who do not deal in 
medieval law, declare through the mouth of Lord Ridley 
that if there is to be a Second Chamber, as the Con- 
servative Party desires, the Liberals have a right to 
require that they shall have a chance of getting a 
majority in it. Substantially, this language does not 
assist the situation, for the only positive suggestion is 
that the constitutional debate shall be adjourned till 
after the Coronation—an event which has no political 
significance. Probably, however, the Protectionists 
would be willing to compromise on the Lords, if only to 
get the question out of the way, and to gain a clear path 
for Tariff Reform. 

7 * * 

As we anticipated, Lord Gladstone has summoned 
General Botha to form the first South African Cabinet, 
which is understood to be practically complete. It will 
not include Mr. Merriman, the most brilliant of South 
African politicians; but an administration which con- 
tains men like Mr. Smuts, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Hertzog, 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Malan, and Mr. Hull will not be wanting 
either in strength or in experience. In the main, the 
Cabinet will lean to the support of the Dutch and the 
more moderate British party, out of which Botha’s 
Transvaal Ministry was formed. Dr. Jameson will pro- 
bably be the very capable leader of the Progressive 
opposition, which has set up a mild Protectionist pro- 
gramme, coupled with land reform, and an interesting 
suggestion of a tax on land values. 

* * * 


THe Peace Society held its annual meeting in 
Guildhall on Tuesday, the chief feature being Mr. 
Carnegie’s argument in favor of a League of Peace as 
a sequel to the formation of an International Judicial 
Court. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald insisted that the 
growth of armaments was so great and continuous that 
the nations would be forced to put an end to them, 
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either through bankruptcy or war; and Lord Shaw 
pointed out that during the last ten years the five 
greatest nations had increased their outlay in arma- 
ments from two hundred and sixty-eight millions to 
three hundred and forty-six millions. While the 
general increase was twenty-nine per cent., Britain’s 
increase amounted to fifty-nine per cent. Mr. Carnegie 
praised President Taft’s proposal to refer all inter- 
national disputes to a Court of Honor, which should 
deal with those matters of prestige and vital interest 
excluded by the Hague Conference. 


* * & 


Tue Cretan Assembly has now definitely expelled 
the Moslem deputies, and thereby brought upon itself, 
perhaps intentionally, the certainty of European inter- 
vention. M. Pichon has discussed the question with Sir 
Edward Grey during his visit to London, and it is 
believed that the Powers will enforce a return to the 
phase of autonomy which prevailed between 1897 and 
1908—+.e., the theoretic recognition of Turkish 
suzerainty under a Greek Governor, who may again be 
the Greek ex-Premier Zaimis. We publish elsewhere a 
very capable defence of the action of the Christian 
majority, and we are glad to be told that M. Venizélos 
has promised to respect the rights of the Moslem 
minority. But the first of these rights is representation. 
The Cretans are a daring, but they are also a capable 
race, and probably they know what they are doing. 
They seem willing to provoke European intervention, 
in the belief that it can end only in the recognition of 
their union with Greece. We may dislike the method 
they have chosen, but it is on the vacillation and delays 
of the Powers that the chief blame falls. The Powers 
tolerated, and even encouraged, the first steps to union 
in 1908. They cannot now, without inconsistency, retrace 
that step simply because they wish to oblige the Young 
Turks. On the other hand, Turkey cannot be asked to 
resign the island without compensation. For our part, 
we can only repeat a suggestion which we have previously 
made—that Cyprus, a useless possession to us, should be 
returned under proper guarantees to Turkey, as a com- 
pensation for the cession of Crete to Greece. 


* * * 


Tue French submarine Pluviose was struck on Thurs- 
day, off Calais Pier, by the paddle-wheel of the French 
channel steamer, Pas de Calais. Her steel bow at once 
reared up above the water, and she sank in a quarter of 
an hour. The steamer endeavored to signal to her 
imprisoned crew of twenty-seven men, but could get no 
response. There are rumors that this (Friday) morn- 
ing, signs of life have been discovered. It is strange 
that a submarine, usually so well handled in the French 
Navy, should have been mancuvring right in the most 
crowded of Channel sea-ways, but it appears that the 
water was muddy, and the sea choppy. Curiously 
enough, the previous day had witnessed a striking 
demonstration of Mr. Wells’s theory that the sub- 
marine and aeroplane between them will assuredly render 
all our Dreadnought-building useless, and compel us to 
confine these monsters to port as soon as a naval war 
breaks out. Three French submarines off Toulon 
attacked six battleships and torpedoed four of them, 
“which were considered as sunk.’’ It is said, says the 
correspondent of the “ Morning Leader,’’ that the com- 
manders of the big ships were ‘‘ completely demoralised,’’ 
and had to seek safety in flight. If wide inferences can 
safely be drawn from these facts, we may quickly be 
approaching the end both of naval wars and of the 
fear of invasion. 








THE sequel to the assassination of the Egyptian 
Premier, Boutros Pasha, by the student, Wardani, has 
served to reveal the moral weakness of our whole posi- 
tion in Egypt. There is no dispute about the facts of 
this cold-blooded murder of a perfectly inoffensive, if 
time-serving, statesman. Wardani was sentenced to 
death, but Egyptian law requires, in all capital cases, the 
confirmation of the Grand Mufti, the great religious 
functionary who is in Egypt what the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
is in Turkey. This the Grand Mufti has refused. The 
plain fact is that the Nationalists are now so strong that 
no Egyptian dares to withstand them. The Grand 
Mufti has done what public opinion expected of him. 

” * * 

Even more significant is the fact that Wardani’s 
advocate was the same Helbaoui Bey who prosecuted the 
Denshawai prisoners. For that he has endured four 
years of persecution, from which he now suddenly 
emerges as the eulogist of terrorism. We do not know 
how Sir Eldon Gorst will act. Wardani is clearly a 
murderer, yet it is doubtful if it would be legal to hang 
him, and certainly the populace would regard his hang- 
ing as a judicial murder. If, on the other hand, he 
is not hanged, the Nationalists will have scored a tre- 
mendous success. The incident is the Nemesis for Den- 
shawai. There we insisted on hanging a few peasants 
who deserved only the lightest punishment. Now, when 
we have to deal with a real murderer, we find our justice 
discredited. 

* * * 

As the time approaches for Mr. Roosevelt’s return 
to the States, the facts about his connection with the 
Republican “ Insurgents’’ can no longer be concealed. 
It appears that their revolt had, from its very origin, his 
support, nor has that support ever been withdrawn. He 
seems, indeed, to have made some attempt to bring them 
into touch with Mr. Taft. He also made this concession 
to propriety, that he refrained from the journalistic cam- 
paign on which he had at first intended to embark. But 
behind the scenes he gave the “ insurgents’’ his coun- 
tenance, and their talk about “the return from Elba ”’ 
was sufficiently understood. The result is that the 
Republican Party is shattered by a fundamental 
cleavage. When the moment comes to choose a Presi- 
dential candidate, it is unlikely that any man other than 
Mr. Roosevelt himself will be able to rally or reunite 
it. It remains, indeed, to be seen whether even he is 
strong enough to control “the machine ’’ and to bring 
the “old gang ’’ to accept his “‘ Radical policies ’’ whole- 
heartedly. He is probably the destined President for 
a third term. But we doubt whether at this attempt 
he will be more successful than he was before in waging 
a war of deeds against the trusts. In its present mood 
the American public is only too glad to hear brave words. 

* * * 

M. Brianp has shown a determination to take the 
verdict of the polls in earnest, which is as commendable 
as it is novel. He set the Prefects to analyse the de- 
clarations of all the successful candidates on all the 
burning questions of the day. The result goes to show 
that for some measure of electoral reform there is an 
overwhelming majority. Some 271 deputies favor pro- 
portional representation. Not more than 62 advocate 
a return to the scrutin de liste, pure and simple, which 
is M. Briand’s own solution. Only 35 defend the 
status quo. It seems that the victory of proportional 


representation is assured. The same method gives 228 
supporters for some modified form of income-tax, while 
only 152 deputies adhere to the relatively drastic Bill 
drafted by M. Caillaux and passed by the late Chamber. 
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It will be interesting to see how far M. Briand is pre- 
pared to give effect to the opinions which he has codified. 
He evidently means to make the Chamber work, and 
for once we are likely to see a programme treated 
seriously. But it is also clear that, though he com- 
mands a majority, his opinions are only partially those 
of the House. 
* * * 

A very clear case of electoral intimidation was dis- 
closed on Wednesday, during the hearing of an appli- 
cation for an ejectment order at Speen, in Berk- 
shire. A very respectable tenant, called Gardner, was 
given notice to quit, by his landlady, Miss Low, for 
showing a Liberal poster. Miss Low complained of her 
tenant’s “rudeness,’’ her definition being that “he would 
not do as I wished.” The County Court Judge thought 
the Misses Low had “ exercised their rights in a harsh 
and arbitrary manner.’’ Gardner had a perfect right to 
put up his poster, but the Misses Low had a legal right 
to turn him out of his cottage. It is clear, therefore, 
that the law does not provide any remedy for a gross 
form of electora] tyranny. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, for public opinion temporarily to supply its place. 

* * * 


TuE centenary of the establishment of the Argentine 
Republic was celebrated at a banquet in London on 
Wednesday. The occasion was inevitably clouded, but 
Sir Edward Grey delivered a cordial and interesting 
speech. It is a distant memory that carries us back to 
the days when British armies operated in the valley of 
the River Plate, and English statesmen feared by turns 
that Napoleon, escaped from St. Helena, or Philippe 
Egalité, invited from Paris, might carve for themselves 
an empire in the revolted Spanish colony. After all 
its vicissitudes, the Argentine is now a settled and 
prosperous community, whose future is likely to be more 
serene and untroubled than that of at least one of the 
Great Powers of Europe. 
enough to be repressing its Socialists with a very cruel 
rigor. Sir Edward Grey’s speech was notable chiefly 


for the reference it contained to Mr. Angell’s remark- | 


able booklet—“ Europe’s Optical Illusion.’’ Its demon- 
stration that war can never pay has now been hailed 
with enthusiasm by the German Ambassador and the 
British Foreign Secretary. Few pamphleteers have won 
a success so early, yet so well deserved. 

* * * 

Mr. RoosEve.t, in visiting Cambridge and re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University, made a characteristic speech at the 
Union on Thursday. He seemed hurt by the suggestion 
that he talked “ platitudes,’ a charge, he said, levied 
against him by the “ intellectual gentleman who does 
not fight.’’ The “intellectual gentleman ”’ 
moved to retort on Mr. Roosevelt that he is a fighting 
gentleman who does not think. However, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s address went above the line of platitude. 
He said that success depended, not on extraordinary 
gifts, but on ordinary gifts exercised in an extra- 
ordinary degree—a good description of his own career. 
The man who made a great success owed something to 
chance, but he also belonged to the type that would 
make a fair success without signal opportunity, and 
would be happy without the highest distinction. 


* * 


WE cannot applaud the decision of the Home Office 
in the case of the man Thomas William Jesshope, who 
was to have been executed for a cold-blooded murder on 
the first day of the lying-in-state of King Edward. 
The execution was postponed till after the funeral cere- 


Indeed, it is now Conservative 











might be | 








monies, and was then carried out. The decision seems to 
us indefensible. The character of the crime—which was 
a vile one—had nothing to do with the decision to put 
off the execution. The State acted so as not to do 
violence to the feelings of the people; that is, for its 
own benefit and convenience. In doing so it placed a new 
load of fear and suspense on the criminal’s back. That 
is, it added to his punishment, which was already the 
severest known to the law. It is clear, therefore, that 
it ought to have paid for its sentiment, and changed the 
man’s sentence from death to penal servitude. The 
man’s crime may have deserved death, but the State had 
no right to add torture. 
* & * 

Waitinc a fortnight ago with reference to the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell’s attempt to induce the Congregational 
Union to define its position in relation to him, we said 
that behind the whole controversy lay the dread of an 
appeal to trust deeds, which might strike at nine out 
of every ten Congregational preachers in the land. A 
decision of Mr. Justice Joyce in the case of Holmshaw 1. 
Jones on Tuesday shows that our fear was fully justified. 
Eight out of ten trustees of the Hall Gate Congrega- 
tional Church, Doncaster, desiring to restrain the 
minister, the Rev. Percy Jones, from preaching what is 
known as the new theology, appealed to the trust deed 
of the chapel, dated 1802, which prohibits the preaching 
of any doctrine other than that of strict Calvinism. 
Notwithstanding the claim that Mr. Jones “ was sup- 
ported by substantially the whole of the congregation,”’ 
the Judge ordered the chapel to be closed on the ground 
that the trust deed was binding until superseded by a 
scheme. Directly, the judgment is likely to result in an 
immediate effort to secure legislation allowing a church 
to modify its formule after a specified period without 
losing its property; indirectly, it is likely to weaken, 
if not nullify, the attack on Mr. Campbell’s position. 
No one of his opponents can now be sure that his house 
is built on a rock. 

a” * * 

ANOTHER step in the progress of aerial navigation 
was taken on Monday last, when M. Jacques de Lesseps, 
a son of the famous engineer of the Suez Canal, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the English Channel between Calais 
and Dover in a monoplane similar to that in which M. 
Blériot performed a similar feat last July. M. de 
Lesseps travelled over a thick fog, which prevented his 
view of the sea, but, guided by sirens from a torpedo- 
boat underneath, he steered almost a direct course, and 
landed at Dover thirty minutes after starting, just one 
minute less than the time taken by M. Blériot. 


* ” * 


A strikinc case of the invasion of public rights 
has taken place in Kensington. Opposite Holland 
House is one of the most truly charming squares 
and public gardens in London. Edwardes-square, this 
beautiful piece of country in the town, has long been 
maintained by a rate levied on the occupiers of Earl’s- 
terrace and other surrounding houses. The property 
has now fallen into the hands of a speculative company, 
who intend to destroy this beautiful retreat, and to 
build a huge motor garage. It had begun operations 
in the fashion in which right-of-way is generally de- 
stroyed—that is, by locking and chaining up the various 
gates and entrances. These have been removed, and a 
violent conflict has been opened up between the public, 
backed by the Kensington Council, and the new owners. 
The law as to Edwardes-square seems a little doubtful, 
but we cannot imagine a case in which private “ right ’’ 
more clearly implies a public wrong. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


BACK TO THE POLITICAL ISSUE. 
Nations, though they feel sorrow, cannot live upon it ; and, 
now that the country has returned to its affairs, its present 





governors must carefully consider their responsibilities to 
it, and how the death of King Edward has affected them. 
We all agree that there has been a change, and a great 
change. A popular and experienced Sovereign has died, 
to whom, in the nature of things, recourse must have 
been had, on the advice of his Ministers, for a solution 
of the deadlock between the two divisions of the legis- 
In a sense, both parties were looking to 
the Crown. The Tories were looking to it to surrender 
a prerogative to the House of Lords, and to make that 
The Liberals were looking 


lative power. 


body practically self-elective. 
to it for the exercise of another form of the prerogative 
in the interests of representative government. Instinc- 
tively one party linked the Crown with the cause of the 
democracy ; instinctively the other hoped to associate it 
with the forces of property, more especially of property 
in land. In both cases the appeal was veiled by the 
knowledge that the real decision lay in the hands of the 
people, and that the Crown, while nominally, and to 
some extent really, the arbiter of the conflict, was outside 
the sphere of accountability for its issue. It was not 
an automaton; on the other hand, it had no autocratic 
The question was constitutional. Who should 
prevail—Lords or Commons? Who should control 
Ministers? Who should settle the main lines of party 
government? 

That question remains unsettled and therefore 


powers. 


unchanged, and the forces which determine it remain in 
opposition. But there is a new and a younger King on the 
throne, to whom both parties extend the loyal welcome 
which inevitably greets the successor of King Edward. 
How does this affect the situation? Let us say at once 
that there is a certain argument, and a certain pre- 
sentation of that argument, on which we look with some 
suspicion. “Donot,’’ we are told, “embarrassthe Crown.”’ 
But the first and greatest embarrassment to the Crown 
came when the wild peers brushed aside the known 
wishes of King Edward, and forced on their policy of de- 
When that fatal rift was once 
opened in the Constitution, neither the prayers nor 

But whose 
Those of the 
partisans who deliberately planned, and vehemently 
So Pandora might have 


stroying the Budget. 


the deeds of men could at once close it. 
are the prayers that we now hear? 


preached, the act of violence. 
prayed for a return of the ills she had let loose on 
mankind after they had performed their indelible 
But even if we could look back and restore the 
old constitutional peace, we must have some regard 
At what period is 
With the 30th of 


work. 


to the original disturbance of it. 
the “truce of God” to begin? 
The one is 


November, 1909, or the 6th of May, 1910? 
the critical date in the actual conflict between the two 
Houses; the other marks a lamented event quite out- 
side that conflict. 
national peace, they might purchase it by abandoning 
the policy which has most seriously disturbed the old 


Or if our opponents really desire a 





party relationships. They might give up Tariff Reform. 
But what is the nature of their appeal for a 
postponement ? Is it, can it be, unconnected with 
the complete failure of the campaign planned last 
The Conservative Party were then assured 
that if they would only reject the Budget, a 
Protectionist victory was certain. The constitutional 
issue would then go by the board, and the action 
of the Lords be obliterated. Even after the election, 
the prophecies of Liberal disaster continued. The 
Budget would be beaten, the coalition scattered, and 
in any case the issue of the veto would not be pressed. 


winter ? 


Again these thoughtless calculations were subject to 
complete disillusionment. The Conservative Party 
awoke for the first time to the realities of the situation 
when the anti-veto resolutions appeared, and the Budget 
was passed. From that moment every device was used 
to delay and to complicate the issue. The last counsel 
of all now appears to be for the Liberal Party to 
abandon it altogether, leaving the enemy in possession of 
the field, and of the substantial spoils of victory. 

The acceptance of such advice from such a quarter 
would be an end of Liberalism. No party could sur- 
render its capital object, on which all its prospects of 
future usefulness to the State depend. But, indeed, 
the situation has advanced beyond the power of either 
party to stay its inevitable development. The present 
House of Lords is abandoned by its friends. The 
game is up; we are handsomely presented by our 
opponents with our whole theory about the Lords, and 
told that there is no answer to it. It is admitted 
that Liberalism cannot go on playing the candle to what 
the “Observer” calls an “immovable extinguisher.” 
Both parties have their plan either for ending or for 
seeming to end this absurdity, and, so far as the actual 
disturbance of constitutional machinery goes, the pro- 
posals of the “reformers,’’ Tory or Liberal, go rather 
further than those of the “ vetoists.” 
not merely the efforts of party tacticians. 


These plans are 
They are an 
admission that a real conflict has been opened between 
what Mr. Lowes Dickinson calls a “plutocratised ’’ House 
of Lords and a democratised House of Commons. We 
have no doubt that terms could be patched up between 
those forces on the condition that all the ground cap- 
tured by one army from the other during the last six 
months should be permanently attached to the victor, as 
Alsace-Lorraine was attached to the occupying German 
armies. The Lords will pass “humdrum”’ Budgets; if the 
Liberal Party will leave alone the land, the great mono- 
polies, the educational problem, and electoral reform, 
Liberal Ministers may continue to draw their salaries. 
But until we see a proposal for the effective restoration of 
legislative and financial power to the House of Commons, 
we shall conclude that the appeal for an indefinite 
“truce ’’ is in the main a political tactic. 

And how stands the Crown in the controversy? 
As we have said over and over again, the Crown 
has one interest and one only, and that is the 
restoration of the party system on the basis of a fair 
equality of opportunity between the two forces which 
are equally bound to its service. That is only another 
way of saying that the representative system, which 
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shields the Crown from responsibility, must be restored 
to its old vigor. Let us admit that it is most desirable 
to keep the Crown in this happy position, and that if 
there are proposals for ensuring it, without changing 
the unwritten basis of the Constitution, let the Consti- 
tutional party return to its historic réle and offer them. 
If the Opposition will tell us how Liberalism is 
to have an “equal chance in the Second Chamber as in 
the Lower,’’ without either a wholesale creation of peers, 
or a wholesale change in the composition of the Lords, 
or both, we will listen to their scheme. We are no foes 
to a Conference, but the issues for which we and our 
allies are fighting are real, not verbal. Liberalism is 
the guardian, not only of representative government, but 
of social progress for Great Britain and of political con- 
tentment for Ireland. These are the stakes; and they 
must be firmly played for. 





A FEDERATION OF PEACE. 


Tue astonishing gathering of Kings and statesmen 
which came together to do honor to King Edward’s 
memory must have met with its thoughts bent as much 
upon the future as upon the past. The reign which is 
ended has seen the politics of Europe transformed. It 
helped to end the insularity of these kingdoms. It 
brought about a new grouping of the European Powers. 
If it was destined to include within its few eventful 
years some conflicts and some rivalries, its ideal had 
certainly been union and its tendency peace. At the 
end of.such a career it is the ideal that survives, and 
we can well believe that, among those who met at 
Windsor, it was the thought of the essential unity of 
European peoples which prevailed, a unity which over 
ten years of a new reign of international law, a true 
advance towards what M. Bourgeois calls a “ society of 
nations,’’ has greatly emphasised. It is, appropriately 
enough, to the most striking personality who survives 
among the monarchs of the Continent, that rumor has 
ascribed the phrase which sums up this attitude. The 
“Temps,’’ a newspaper which is not given to report 
without authority, declares that the Kaiser, in a con- 
versation which he had with M. Pichon, advocated 
The “ North 
in a semi-official communiqué, denies 
that such a topic was a subject of conversation between 
Monarch and Minister. These words, if ever they 
were used, may only have seized in a momentary 


a “great pacific federation’ of Europe. 
German Gazette,” 


impulse the spirit of the moment and the place. 
They may, on the contrary, betray a serious and 
worthy ambition, not, perhaps, in itself, more 
chimerical than the dream which made the first 
Conference at the Hague. Something of the kind may 
have floated in the Kaiser’s mind, many years ago, 
when, in an unfortunate cartoon, he called upon the 
nations of the West to unite against a fantastic “ Yellow 
Danger.’’ Time may have mellowed that rather crude 
conception, and given to it a less aggressive color. The 
day will eventually come when some statesman of 
imagination will set himself to realise the inspiring 
hope of a United States of Europe. 


For our part, we are not in love with the idea of a 








military union of Great Powers, even were it formed 
with the aim of preserving the peace of the world, 
which Mr. Carnegie seemed to favor at the meet- 
ing of the Peace Society. The history of Holy 
Alliances is the least inspiring of all the chapters in 
the annals of international relations. Such leagues are 
invariably conservative, and they are apt to serve the 
ends of dynastic combinations, always at the expense 
of the smaller nations, and often in opposition to 
national rights. But, without attempting to give to a 
chance phrase so large an interpretation, the mere sug- 
gestion that it should have passed in a talk between 
the German Emperor and the French Foreign Minister 
is a hopeful augury for the reign that has begun. Such 
a conversation, whatever its exact import, means, at 
least, a disposition to favor cordial relations between 
the two great groups of Powers which divide the balance 
of Europe between them. It ought to mean a readiness 
to consider proposals for a reduction of armaments. 
The old bitterness that sprang from the belief that the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian group aimed at the “ penning 
in”? of Germany has been for one solemn moment 
appeased in the presence of death. The acute rivalry 
which gave rise to it has been for some time a thing 
of the past. It must never be revived. The tendency 
of the moment is all towards a consolidation of European 
peace on a broader and kindlier basis. The moment 
has come when the shaping hand of statesmanship may 
give to the world’s hopes a firm and conscious direction. 

The problems which make the actual material of 
European rivalries have acquired in recent years a 
We have out- 


lived the generation when the export of manufactured 


stereotyped and almost uniform shape. 


goods was the principal concern of competing groups of 
capitalists. Behind every Imperialist movement to-day 
there is now rather the striving to export capital itself. 
It is for mining concessions, for railways, for the right 
to subscribe to national debts that our modern financiers 
compete. At the back of the tremendous rivalry in 
Morocco lay the knowledge that its rich fields of iron 
ore awaited exploitation. The contention of Germany 
in that wrangle was that Great Britain and France had 
no right to settle the future of Morocco by an exclusive 
In the 
end the quarrel was appeased by an arrangement 
among the financiers themselves, by which certain Ger- 


man groups of investors acquired a share in the develop- 


bargain to which no other Power was a partner. 


ment of the mineral wealth, not merely of Morocco, but 
even of Algeria. The same tangle of competing interests 
is unravelling itself in Persia to-day. By a bargain 
which always seemed to us a danger at once to Persian 
independence and to European goodwill, Great Britain 
and Russia agreed to define their spheres of interest in 
Persia. It was a bargain which bound no one but 
themselves. That the one Power should limit its quest 
of concessions to the North, and the other to the South, 
was an arrangement entirely within their rights. But 
Persia was in no sense bound by it, and no other Power 
was a party to it. It was when the two Empires began 
to use their new understanding as a basis from which to 
exercise a sort of protectorate over Persia, that inter- 


national difficulty inevitably arose. Persia, on the one 
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hand, needed money, and the two allied Powers would 
supply it only on terms which the Persians rightly felt 
to be destructive of their independence. Germany, 
meanwhile, which has already certain pioneer establish- 
ments in Persia—a school, a bank, and some merchant 
houses—is feeling her way towards a great commercial 
development in the Middle East. A few years hence her 
Trans-Continental railway will reach Bagdad. There is 
no natural reason why it should stop there. Old trade 
routes have always linked Bagdad with Teheran. It is 
not unreasonable that the Germans should dream of 
linking-up these two centres by a branch railway line. 
Here, as the Persians at once saw, were the elements of 
a bargain. They hoped to obtain German capital in 
return for the usual facilities for German commercial 
development. They would have incurred an obligation to 
a Power which has no political ambitions in the Middle 
East, and with its entry they would have won some 
security against the exclusive domination of the Anglo- 
Russian partnership. There was nothing, to our think- 
ing, improper on either side of this bargain. We have 


‘ ’ 


no shadow of right to close the “ open door’’ in Persia 
against any European Power which seeks to enter with 
the consent of the Persian people. We have even less 
right to expect that the Persians should acquiesce in an 
arrangement which would leave them, politically and 
economically, at the mercy of Russian policy. 

One can no more look forward with equanimity to 
the possibility of discords arising from such material as 
this, than one can look back without poignant regret to 
the needless bickerings over Morocco. There is at issue 
on our side no interest or principle, whether national or 
humane. We cannot desire to aggrandise Russia in 
Persia. We cannot wish to thwart the aspirations of 
the Persians for a real and self-respecting independence. 
We cannot desire to check the ambitions of Germany 
towards a harmless and even beneficent commercial de- 
velopment. The precedent which we are helping to set 
by the creation of these exclusive spheres of interest 
must be destructive to the future of the nationalist prin- 
ciple everywhere. It is also a warning to our com- 
petitors that if they, too, would expand, it must be by 


‘ 


finding for themselves some ‘place in the sun” where 
we, in our turn, shall be forbidden to bask. Such a 
policy is an offence to the spirit of Free Trade, a menace 
to nationality, and an incitement to international 
rivalry in its crudest and most dangerous form. But 
this Persian episode is only a phase of a larger difficulty. 
Some admirable articles by that veteran traveller and 
archeologist, Sir William Ramsay, which the “ Man- 
chester Guardian ’”’ has published, remind us that the 
whole future of the Bagdad Railway is still to settle. 
Without some measure of British co-operation, the con- 
struction of that splendid enterprise must be slow. Its 
extension to the Persian Gulf is quite uncertain, and, 
while the future is in doubt, the immense possibilities of 
Mesopotamia cannot be developed. There goes on, Sir 
William Ramsay tells us, a continual tug of war, wholly 
pacific, but none the less disturbing, between British and 
German influence at Constantinople. While that con- 
tinues, the Young Turks are necessarily thwarted in 
their proper work, and their political evolution is ex- 
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posed to risks and cross-currents which it might well be 
spared. Worst of all, it is because the Germans find us 
planted across their path, obstructing a great and pacific 
enterprise as we once obstructed the making of the Suez 
Canal, that they are all but forced to believe in some 
irreconcilable political rivalry, and to strengthen their 
own hands by an inordinate increase of their naval 
forces. Liberals are at one in desiring the cessation 
of that competition in armaments. A phrase like this, 
attributed to the Kaiser, starts an immediate train of 
hopes. But these impulses move us in vain, if our 
diplomacy is unable or unwilling to reach an under- 
standing in such humdrum matters of business as the 
building of the Bagdad lime. A co-operation beneficial 
to both Empires, yet consistent with the national 
liberties alike of Persia and of Turkey, is as feasible as 
it is desirable. With that let us begin. The larger 
dreams of a “ pacific federation,’ the ultimate hopes of 
disarmament, would acquire a new plausibility, if we 
could but come to terms on these simple matters of 
commerce and finance. 





A HAPPY REVOLUTION. 
Ir is a little more than ten years since the battle of 
Colenso. Had anyone, on the morrow of that disaster, 
predicted that in May, 1910, the victorious Boer 
Commander-in-Chief would be Prime Minister of a 
United South Africa under the British Crown, that 
his power would rest on a considerable moiety of the 
British together with the United Dutch vote, that it 
would be cheerfully acquiesced in by the British as a 
whole, and that the possibility of Dr. Jameson serving 
in his Ministry should be seriously mooted—the prophet 
would have been regarded as a wild dreamer of dreams. 
Less than three years passed after Colenso, and General 
Botha was in England with Generals De Wet and 
Delarey. Their names were then household words in 
this country and throughout Europe. But they came 
as suppliants on behalf of the ruined remnant of a 
population. They came to appeal on behalf of people 
whose houses were burnt, whose sheep and cattle were 
destroyed, who had little left them but the barren 
acres of the veldt. They found friends among the few 
in England who had stood fast in opposition to the 
destruction of South African freedom. But perhaps the 
first to show them the kind side of official England, 
as well as its instinctive statesmanship, was King 
Edward, whose simple, unaffected, manly greeting 
made on them an ineffaceable impression. Yet 
they went back to South Africa, to all appearances, 
the powerless leaders of a crushed people, and their 
enemy, who had designed and carried through the 
annihilation of two States, ruled in the plenitude of 
autocratic power. The more extreme of Lord Milner’s 
designs were, indeed, held in check by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The suggestions of land confiscation were passed 
over, the proposed suppression of the Cape Constitution 
was negatived, and the policy of equal wrongs for all 
men south of the Zambesi was never carried to its 
logical conclusion. 


It was left to autocracy to show 
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the plenitude of its unimaginative incapacity in the 
futile scheme of land settlement and in the importation 
of Chinese labor. Lord Milner’s administration con- 
tributed handsomely to the Liberal victory of 1906, 
and paved the way in general opinion for the greatest 
act of the late Prime Minister’s career. Freedom was 
restored to the two colonies, and the very first effect 
of freedom was to convert the leaders of our late foemen 
into Ministers of the Crown. The worst features of 


the administration were rapidly extinguished. The 
Chinese laborers disappeared, and, as bitter Dutch and 
British racialism withered away, very soon Dr. Jameson, 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Moor were willing to 
confer with Generals Botha and De Wet and Mr. 
To-day 


A new Canada has 


Merriman on the union of the four colonies. 
that union is an accomplished fact. 
arisen in the Southern hemisphere, and its Prime 
Minister is the ex-Boer Commander-in-Chief. 
Canada is a nation, just as Australia is a free Common- 


Just as 


wealth, so now, and in future, will South Africa be a 
nation, attached to the Empire by the same ties. 
History has its dramas, and its tragedies do not 
always end unhappily. Through the unwisdom of over- 
bearing men, the modern history of South Africa has 
been a tragedy, and the dense aggregation of children’s 
graves round the sites of the old Concentration Camps 
will remain a memorial, that can never pass out of South 
African minds, of the mass of human misery that went to 
pay for the errors of the past. We still perform human 
sacrifice in the building of our political edifices. So has 
it been with South Africa. It needed the deadly re- 
sistance of the two years after “the war was over ’’ to 
win for the Boers a moral victory which was to match the 
military victory of our own troops, to prove once for all 
that the policy of treating them as a subject race was 
impossible, and that the two peoples must live and work 
together on equal terms. Granted the war as a fact, not 
a soldier on our side, nor a man, woman, or child on 
theirs, died in vain. Yet no less clearly the result shows 
the futility of the war policy, and if we insist on that 
futility now, ten years after the event, it is because the 
lesson is applicable to all wars between white peoples. 
The time has gone by when wars could be waged to the 
glory or the material advantage of the conqueror. A 
spirited people cannot be held down, except to the equal 
or greater loss of the victor, and in South Africa the 
Premiership of General Botha is the very sign and seal 
In 1899 the young Louis 
Botha was already of the party of moderates who recog- 


of the futility of violence. 


nised within the Transvaal the necessity of working with 
the English, and who, with the advancing age and near 
retirement of President Kruger, would have won a 
speedy and a pacific victory. An alliance of the demo- 
cratic element which would have held the financiers in 
check and overridden the prejudices of the Old Boers 
was already in prospect, and of such an alliance in the 
Transvaal the Union of South Africa would have been 
the natural outcome. In all that has happened the 
permanent conditions of South African life have asserted 
themselves, not through the policy of violence, but 
against it and over its head. “Do you know,’’ asked 
Napoleon at the height of his power, “ what I marvel at 








most in the world? 
settle anything.’’ 


It is the impotence of the sword to 


A tragedy, according to ancient authority, should 
have its revolution or reversal of circumstances. In the 
South African tragedy the revolution has been a happy 
one. It has shown us in one way, as the Turkish revo- 
lution showed us in another, that “there is nothing be- 


” 


yond hope.’’ There lies in the essential conditions of 
justice a certain recuperative force which works in 
strange ways even under circumstances of the utmost 
seeming hopelessness. Tsars like Sultans, Belgian and 
Portuguese like English administrators, will have to 
reckon with this force. Best advised are those who do 
not await its operation, but go forward spontaneously 
with the gift of freedom in their hands. Say what the 
critic may of difference of circumstances, the liberation of 
South Africa is an example which neither we, nor the 
rest of the world, nor South Africa itself, can ignore. 
To carry it through implied a genuine faith in the poli- 
tical efficacy of freedom. Is there any real reason to 
think that this efficacy would be less, say, in Ireland, or 
in India, than among a white people smarting from the 
recent wounds of a war which they resented as unwar- 
ranted and unjust? If we put these questions to our- 
selves in this country, is it too much to hope that the 
most thoughtful South Africans, with the recent example 
of their own fate before their eyes, will put the same 
question to themselves in relation to their fellow-subjects 
“of non-European descent ’’? The gift of freedom has 
only solved one-half of the South African problem, be- 
cause it has been extended only to one moiety of the 
South African people. The further extension, it has 
been agreed, must be the work of South Africa itself. 
There lies by far the greatest of its problems. Power 
rests in the hands of men who know what it is to be 
under the rod of an alien Government, who have ex- 
perienced in their own minds the change which the gift 
of freedom carries with it. Some of them, we do not 
doubt, would willingly apply the lesson and do to the 
Whether they can 
persuade their countrymen is the question on which 
depend the future peace and progress of the sub- 


continent. 


Kaffir as they have been done by. 





A COMPROMISE ON THE SUFFRAGE. 


THE suspension of hostilities between the militant 
suffragists and the forces of Government during the 
present Parliament has afforded a chance of quiet 
deliberation among the various sections of poli- 
ticians favorable to some form of woman’s franchise. 
The problem was to discover an escape from the dead- 
lock which the agitation of the last few years had dis- 
closed. Impatient enthusiasts for the cause have been 
in the habit of denouncing the “ insincerity ” of Liberals 
who hesitated or refused to assent to what seemed so 
plain a piece of justice as the proposal to extend the 
franchise to women on the same terms as it applies to 
But most Liberal and Labor politicians held, 
and, in our judgment, rightly, that the formal justice 
of such an extension of the franchise would be attended 
by a substantial injustice, because the unequal con- 


men. 
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ditions under which men and women work and live 
would preclude from the vote the overwhelming majority 
of women of the working classes, thus weighting the 
registers in favor of the propertied classes. Married 
women in the upper and middle classes could all have 
obtained votes as joint occupiers with their husbands 
under the £20 qualification, while the workers’ wives 
would have been excluded. As owners or sole occupiers, 
considerable numbers of well-to-do women would have 
got on to the registers, while the low wages of all but 
the best-paid women workers would have disabled them 
for the lodger qualification, which involves a weekly 
rent of not less than four shillings. To enfranchise 
women on such terms would have been to cure one in- 
justice by creating another, to substitute a new class 
grievance for the sex grievance, and to do this at a 
time when social issues, involving direct and powerful 
appeals to class interests, were occupying the most 
prominent position in practical politics. Partly from a 
dislike of this further political endowment of property, 
partly from a genuine desire for a more complete inter- 
pretation of the popular will, the sentiments of most 
keen Radicals, as of the entire body of the Labor Party, 
had moved towards adult suffrage as the final solution. 

But, while continuing to press towards this goal, we 
are willing to admit that the conservative temper of our 
people renders it extremely unlikely that they will take 
the whole march in a single day. What, therefore, 
we are immediately concerned to discover is a halting- 
place which, if necessary, can be fortified and securely 
held against the forces of reaction. Such a position, we 
think, is disclosed by the provisional text of a Bill pre- 
pared for early presentation to Parliament by a Con- 
ciliation Committee for Woman Franchise, under the 
Chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton. Composed of some 
forty members of the House of Commons, representing 
in fair proportion each of the four parties, it is under- 
stood to have obtained the support of several members 
of the Cabinet and of the official leaders of the Labor 
Party. The Bill is short and simple. It proposes, in 
effect, to apply to Parliamentary Elections, so far as 
women are concerned, the provisions of the existing 
Municipal Franchise Law. Its substance is contained 
in a single clause—to the effect that “ Every woman 
possessed of a household qualification, or of a ten- 
pound occupation qualification, within the meaning of 
the Registration of the People Act (1884) shall be en- 
titled to be registered as a voter, and, when registered, 
to vote for the county or borough in which the qualify- 
ing premises are situate,” with the further provision 
that “a woman shall not be disqualified by marriage for 
being registered as a voter, provided that a husband and 
wife shall not both be qualified in respect of the same 
property.” In an explanatory memorandum the Com- 
mittee recommend the measure as a fair compromise, on 
the grounds that it will “(1) meet the objections of 
Liberal and Labor members to any increase of the 
Ownership or Plural Vote ; (2) satisfy Unionist opinion 
as a cautious and moderate advance ; and (3) be capable 
of stajement in a simple formula which can be debated 
without an undue demand on the time of the House.” 
The effect of this measure, should it become law, would 





be to add about a million new electors to the register, 
mostly, according to the supporters of the Bill, working- 
class women who pay rates as occupiers of a house or 
part of a house. 

Now a measure which is avowedly a compromise 
cannot expect to escape the arrows of the logician as well 
as those of the party tactician. The most obvious and 
weighty defect from the strictly Liberal standpoint is the 
practical exclusion of all married women, except those 
whose connubial influence enables them to register as 
occupiers instead of their husbands, or those whose hus- 
bands happen to possess another ownership qualification 
in the constituency in which they live, and who then may 
register their wives as occupiers without losing their own 
votes. Among the working-classes the only married 
women likely to get votes would be the wives of sailors, 
fishermen, and a few other wanderers, who might be 
willing to transfer their qualifications as occupiers to their 
wives. Most women with a vote would lose it upon mar- 
riage, a practical indignity which would help to keep 
alive the agitation for adult suffrage. But unless we are 
mistaken, the most active opposition on the Liberal side 
is likely to proceed from party organisers misled by the 
experiences of municipal elections into believing that the 
woman’s vote will be predominantly and persistently 
Conservative. In forming this judgment, they ignore 
the important difference between the appeal made to 
women-voters by the issues of a national, as compared 
with a municipal, election. It is, perhaps, true that at 
municipal elections, where the main plank of the Con- 
servatives is “ economy,’’ the woman-voter, upon whose 
narrower means the rising rates press more heavily than 
upon men-voters, is likely to vote for the party which 
declares most insistently for “ keeping down the rates.”’ 
But there is no reason to presume that the vote will 
be Conservative in anything like the same proportion at 
a Parliamentary election, where the issues are of a wider 
and higher character, and such as to touch the qualities 
of imagination and of sympathy with which women 
are accredited in at least an equal degree with 
men. Twenty years of the recent history of London 
will serve sufficiently to show how widely divergent is 
the working of the franchise in parliamentary and 
municipal elections. If the inquiry, by which the 
Independent Labor Party have come to the conclusion 
that over four-fifths of the women on the Municipal 
Register belong to the working classes, is even approxi- 
mately correct, we cannot believe that the cause of 
national progress has anything to fear from the ex- 
tension of the franchise to the wider parliamentary 
field. On the contrary, a Parliament elected on this 
wider franchise will become more truly representative 
of the experience, desires, judgment, and will of the 
entire people, and will thus be able to express this 
fuller democratic character in its legislation. We hope 


that this measure, the fruit of a sincere desire for 
conciliation on the part of politicians of all parties, 
may be received by the rest of the members, generally 
favorable to the cause of woman’s suffrage, as a step 
of immediate advance, and that, after the first reading 
has been carried, the Government will give it a full 
opportunity of becoming law. 
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THE LAST POST. 


Soipiers know the quick march of life, and the tramp 
of the minutes leaving the vanished road behind. They 
know how soon “I’m ninety-five’’ and “The British 
Grenadiers ’’ succeed to “Saul.” The Last Post is the 
longest of the bugle-calls; “ Goodnight, goodnight! 
Sleep well in the grave! Sleep!’’ it cries, and seems 
as though it could not end. But even the Last Post 
ceases. The final, long-drawn note dies away, the men 
fall in. ‘‘ Number; Form fours, Right; By the left, 
Quick march.’’ There is a sound of feet upon the dust, 
and the comrade below the dust is left alone. He has 
become ‘“ Poor Smith,’’ “ Poor Howard,’’ and that is 
all. The battalion goes on its way. There are the teas 
to be served, the roll to be taken; then comes “ Lights 
out.’? Next morning camp is struck. Such a business, 
with pegs and arms and straps, cleaning, folding, rolling, 
tying up, heaving into waggons, snatching coffee and a 
bit of bread! “Fall in! Fall in!” comes the word, 
and before the sun can burn, the long, brown line of 
fours is gliding away to other scenes and camping- 
grounds and other graves. 

So it goes with soldiers in the field. There is little 
time for regret, none for lamentation. The next thing 
has to be done, the next command obeyed, the next 
danger faced. ‘Poor Smith!’’ “ Poor Howard!”’ 
Everyone is very sorry they died, but, after all, it was 
quite natural. It’s a way they have in the Army. 
Within a day or two it would seem very strange to see 
them back again, and their places are already filled. 
Everyone is sorry, and there is no more to be said. The 
lines must be kept clean, the rations cooked, the sentries 
posted. It all seems a little heartless, but what can 
you do? You are not going to let in the enemy while 
you stop to cry. No matter what has happened to 
Smith or Howard, the Army goes on, and the call of 
the next bugle must be obeyed. 

So it is that soldiers in the field are spared one of 
the chief miseries of humanity—the misery which Goethe 
called the pain of half-dried tears. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he cried, in 
his well-known verse of six lines, “to the eye whose 
tears are half-dried, how desolate, how dead, the world 
appears!’’ The slow return to common life is the 
crown of sorrow. The unchanged scene, the ordinary 
occupation, when the change is so vast, and all the 
sinews of occupation have been cut—that is the wilder- 
ness of grief. To know that each day, with its cares and 
trivial interests, is inevitably obliterating some little 
trace of the presence that was so lately there; to feel 
the spirit that was once a necessity like daily bread now 
gradually fading into a memory, an association, a rolled- 
up scroll, incapable of new revelation; to return to the 
highway of general pursuits, no longer illuminated by a 
glory of personality—that is a sorrow surpassing all out- 
bursts of recent and overwhelming woe, and it is well 
for the soldier on the field that he escapes it at the 
call of action. 

_ The misery of forgetting is the common lamenta- 
tion of all races. To assure the dead that they are 
not forgotten—to assure himself that he does not for- 
get—the Indian blows the sounding conch over the 
grave when he comes with his offerings of milk and 
grain. For this the mountaineers of Pindus dig up 
the bones of the beloved dead, wash them with wine, 
and lay flowers upon their skulls. For this the Zulu 
feeds the snake that twines among the rafters of the 
hut, the Chibokwe hoists the cowhorns on a long pole 
above the grave, the Parisian kindles the little lamp 
in Pére Lachaise, and Electra lays the honey and shorn 
hair upon Agamemnon’s tomb. All know the hopeless- 
ness of such devices, though no one would deride what 
consolation man may seek in the calamity of death’s 
astonishing accident. The bones are reburied, the 
snake departs, the cowhorns drop away, the taper burns 
to the socket, the honey is eaten by the ant. In the 





North, when an heir is born, they plant a larch-wood, 
because in twenty-one years the larch is mature for 








cutting, and the boy’s coming-of-age will be celebrated 
with cash. But they plant nothing at his funeral, for 
what tree is short enough lived to celebrate his for- 


getting? “Our fathers,’ the Physician said—‘ our 

fathers find their graves in our short memories, and 

sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors.”’ 

The compulsion of forgetfulness—the dreariness of 

the return to a daily round with tears half dried—these 

are the common burdens of private grief, and it is im- 

possible to remove or to make light of them. Like 

death itself, of which they are the most pitiful outcome, 

they belong to man’s condition, and must be accepted 

with lament or silence. But, being thus overweighted 
with sorrow in any case, the wisest do not seek to pile up 
sorrowful emotions into artificial heaps. Everyone in 
the Kingdom has regretted the death of the King for one 
reason or another. There was a large store of per- 
sonal feeling in the regret, a large amount of affection 
for a distinguished man of pleasing and benign character, 
and a large amount of respect to a great office, sur- 
rounded by magical traditions of history and fairyland. 
There was also a good deal of infection, of a fashionable 
“rage,’’ and a fear of standing conspicuous if regret 
did not reach the proper pitch of outward show. But 
beyond all this natural feeling and its manifestation, we 
have also witnessed an attempt to lash up sorrow into 
madness. A very popular King has died after a full 
and prosperous life, covered with honors, respected by the 
world, close upon the common term of man’s existence. 
His people’s prayers had been answered; he had lived 
happy and glorious ; twice hehad escaped great danger from 
sickness; he had accomplished much, and had realised 
the career which he desired and for which he was most 
excellently suited. One would have thought that here, 
if anywhere, there was little for tears. And yet the 
guides of popular opinion have raised to heaven such 
shrieks of lamentation that the real significance of the 
event and the real interest of the late King’s personality 
have been distorted into frenzy. We have been gorged 
with emotion. Hearts have been wrung till one can 
only hope they are dry. No means have been too 
obvious or too cheap to work upon our feelings. The 
nation was grieved; the heart of the people was really 
moved. But to make all this ecstatic display of sorrow, 
to compete in a rivalry of tearful exclamation, is as 
indecent as to screw moisture from a handkerchief at a 
funeral. One thing alone remained to be done: in 
Imperial Rome there were flatterers whose adulation 
went so far that they vowed never to survive the Em- 
peror’s death. In regard to King Edward, it is too late 
now for their British counterparts to emulate their 
example. But let them console themselves. A similar 
vow taken in respect of the present King would add 
considerably to our general interest in the future, and to 
their own. 

Emotion, until followed by action, is a mere de- 
bauch of sentiment. The Scythians kept their wakes 
going for forty days, but then they were a barbaric 
people and drank wine from skulls. The Irish wakes are 
brief. The East-End workman celebrates a funeral 
with great display, with crowded coaches, and every 
incitement to lamentation, but next day he returns to 
work and the thing is over. Our professional mourners 
seem as though they could not end. They clamor for a 
“truce of God ’’; they can do no business yet for tears; 
with black-bordered handkerchiefs they appeal against 
the intrusion of wor!dly affairs into the house of mourn- 
ing ; they deprecate the very suggestion of controversy in 
the presence of the Royal death. Let them be content. 
They shal] have their truce of God. On the battlefield 
that truce lasts till the dead are buried. During the 
pause the enemies speak to each other; they make re- 
marks on the weather ; they exchange cigarettes. Were 
it not for the shadow of death, it would be a pleasant 
time. But it is the shadow of death that has caused it. 
The graves are covered; the bugle sounds; the men go 
back to their positions, and the truce of God is closed. 
In the same manner, whatever our country’s loss may 
have been, the Last Post has now sounded, and the 
soldiers take their places in that great advancing army 
which marches always forward upon the graves of the 
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past, and has only a little time to consider how pitiful | 
or how sacred is the soil over which it tramples. 





THE POWER OF “CHOICE IDEAS.” 


Ir is no easy matter so to praise a book as to get it 
read, as most readers learn after many disappointments. 
It is not merely that tastes differ, but that the mood of 
approach, which plays so large a part in appreciation, 
is often damaged by the pressure of another’s commenda- 
tion. Perhaps our personality resents such imposition 
of another’s as is conveyed by the suggestion that we 
must approve what that other has so powerfully com- 
mended. This applies with peculiar force to the praise 
of books belonging to that elusive order known as 
“criticism of life.’’ For it is precisely in such cases 
that the personality of readers is most sensitive and 
most apt to take offence from mere perversity or way- 
wardness, if for no better reason. Yet there will be 
occasions when any honest reader, with access to the 
eyes or ears of others, will take the risk, and stake his 
judgment on the value of a book. He cannot, indeed, 
refuse to do so when he finds one which seems to him to 
render the supreme service of setting in a fresh, clear, 
and convincing way, one of the three or four great ques- 
tions with which the deeper reflection upon life con- 
tinually concerns itself, and of furnishing a better 
answer than he has seen before. We live in an age 
when science makes unprecedented claims as interpreter 
of the most delicate transactions of man. Psychology, 
its devotees assure us, affords the best, indeed, the only, 
explanation we can hope to get, of human conduct. 
Psychological calculus, could we apply it accurately, 
would, Mr. Graham Wallas informs us, by assigning a 
quantitative value to each consideration which 
“ weighed ’’ with Mr. Gladstone, explain the process by 
which he came to adopt his Home Rule policy. Mr. 
Wicksteed finds a completely satisfactory key to 
economic conduct in a similar calculus of “ marginal 
significances.”” But there are not wanting signs of 
revolt against the arrogance of these claims of science 
to explain those processes of life which are essentially 
incalculable because in them history never repeats 
herself. Life, as an incessant flowering process of new 
miracles, must ever baffle the scientific procedure, which 
cannot forge instruments fine enough to deal with what 
is unique and individual, or to present intelligibly the 
vital energy which finds expression in them. 

It is this view of human life which Mr. George 
Bourne unfolds with admirable skill and beauty of 
expression in a little book bearing the not enticing title, 
“The Ascending Effort’’ (Constable). Science as a 
directing influence in the conduct of life doubly fails: 
the curiosity which animates it is not warm enough, nor 
does its standard of disinterested valuations fit it to 
control and guide to action the throbbing vitality which 
drives towards a realisation of personal cravings and 
preferences. Those common processes of adaptation to 
environment, almost mechanical in their operation, by 
which man obtains physical survival and continuity for 
his species, do not go far to help us to comprehend what 
is recognised as really impressive and valuable in human 
achievement. It is to the more subtle personal and 
racial powers, lurking in our nature, which refuse the 
line of least resistance, intractable, non-conformist 
elements, seeking to impose their own will on things, 
and to give new forms and activities to life, that we 
must turn in seeking to understand the ascent of man. 
There is no break-up, no duality of Nature, no absolute 
divorce of the cosmic and the ethical process, but a true 
and serviceable distinction between the ordinary im- 
pulses and ideas that make for conformity, and those 
“choice ’’ ones which are the seeds of what is worthy 
and beautiful in life. It is from these “ choice ideas,” 
their cultivation and realisation, that all true progress in 
personal culture or wider civilisation takes its origin. 
The “ taste” which works through these “ choice ideas ” 
is, in reality, the organic character, the quality or specific 
vitality of race, family, and personality, impressing 





itself on the material of life, and it is the faith tn the 


inherent goodness, beauty, and power of this vitality 
that glows through the religion of humanity of which 
this book is so eloquent an exposition. There is 
nothing mystical in it. In one aspect the whole of this 
marvellous expression of human achievement, in 
nobility of feeling, or of conduct, is but the 
delicate interaction of cells. It is the stress laid 
upon the subtle exercise of personal choice, and 
the part played by Arts in furnishing material and 
facilities for its expression, that give distinction to Mr. 
Bourne’s treatment. It is, in effect, an eloquent and 
most convincing statement of the “ things that matter,” 
that give grace and worth and meaning to life, and of 
the right ways of making them prevail in the art of 
human progress. So closely and with such delicacy of 
movement does he conduct us through his inspired argu- 
ment that broken quotation almost injures as much as it 
illustrates. But many readers will, we think, feel that 
never since reading Emerson have they found the higher 
and more secret ways of Nature indicated with such 
accurate and ennobling sympathy. To the coarser 
critic who should ask what are these “choice ideas” 
which give worth to life, and how shall they be distin- 
guished, the only answer rests for its validity upon a 
personal appeal. For all examples must be elusive. 

“Just the indescribable glance that betokens 
steadfastness ; just the tinge of complexion that means 
luxuriant health; the phenomena that elude science; 
the perfect poise of the branch; the delicate exactness 
of the wild animal’s movements; the flavor of fun; the 
memorable buoyancy of the April air; the something 
about one’s own country that plucks at the heart, and 
the suggestions of it that come from the far-off hills 
or from the scent of gardens; the stealing of night 
through the hedgerows, and presently the intimate flash- 
ing of a star; the trill of a laugh; the breeding dis- 
played in a gesture or in the absence of a gesture; are 
examples of the impressions that matter to taste, so 
that it is always building up choice idea-powers con- 
nected with them.’’ 

From the simplest adjustment of material con- 
ditions, helping to satisfy such physical craving for 
delight, to the most complex marshalling of more re- 
condite ideas and groups of ideas, Art serves the 
purposes of human progress. The Crafts, which utilise 
ordering ideas, are primarily concerned with biological 
adaptations for survival; the greatness, the glory of 
man lies in that art of living through which, by the 
ever richer grouping of choice ideas, he attains new 
outlooks upon life, and realises them in personal and 
social conduct. 

Very skilfully Mr. Bourne restores that harmony 
between science and its theories, and art and its prac- 
tices, which the purpose of his book required him to 
subject to a temporary dissolution. For science, by 
helping to make us “ realise’’ the processes of nature, 
gives larger and truer significance to beautiful and 
impressive things. 

“As one is going about, with ordinary ideas 
astretch to recognise ordinary things, suddenly some 
piece of beauty discerned amongst these things and 
some latest theory come together with a flash of mutual 
illumination ; and though it be over again in a minute, 
just for that minute the great processes of life and time 
and space have become real; just for that minute the 
ancestral energy that animates one’s body has come 
to its own. But clearly there can be no such fusion, 
save where both sorts of idea-power are active together. 
In recognising the slant of the sunshine, or the swallow’s 
swoop down the street, or the girl’s prettiness, or the 
burning color of the window geranium, one’s taste still 
gets but half the vision, unless it feels at the same 
time that these beautiful shows are intimations of im- 
mortal forces divined by theory. Theory is wanted, to 
shed splendor on the beauty that is present and real ; 
the reality of beauty is wanted, to strike the spark of 
life in the theory.”’ 

Though the necessities of a simple exposition of a 
deep and penetrating interpretation of life keep the 
treatment mainly in the simpler regions of aesthetics, 
there is no limit to its application. Mr. Bourne points 
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to the defective provision for the emergence and reali- 
sation of “choice ideas’’ as the reason why religion, 
politics, philanthropy, and, in general, all modes of 
social service have failed so signally to achieve those 
conquests over sin and sorrow, misery and poverty, 
which our widening knowledge and technical control 
over environment would seem to have placed within 
our power. The cultivation of a social atmosphere, in 
which refined and ennobled arts shall enable choice 
ideas to thrive among the many, as among the few, is 
the prime requisite of social progress. Until this first 
condition of the liberation of the imprisoned human 
spirit be attained, it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. By identifying Taste with Conscience as the 
“ reforming ’’ energy of human life, Mr. Bourne assumes 
that complete harmony between the Good and the 
Beautiful which for modern man appears essential to 
any satisfying creed. By preferring to approach his 
task of elucidation with language and conceptions drawn 
from aesthetics, rather than from morals, he conforms 
to a growing practice which cannot fail to have a 
liberalising influence upon the conduct of life. Few 
who fairly realise the large significance which he accords 
to Art will be disposed to refuse assent to his claim 
for Art, that it furnishes the new Religion needed to 
support and further the labors of science for the better- 
ment of life. 





ON FADDISTS. 


Or all the words in human speech which convey a subtle 
compliment to the universe, “faddist’’ is the chief. 
The optimist should embroider it upon his flags, the 
devotee of the older and more complacent religions em- 
blazon it upon his shrine. There are no two syllables 
in all the gamut of significant sound which declare so 
audibly that “ all’s right with the world.” One seems, 
when one hears them, to be listening to a chorus of 
slightly irritable content. The human race rarely meets 
together, as Beethoven conceived that it should, to sing 
a hymn to joy. The ear can seldom detect among the 
rumble of traffic and the whirr of wheels the sublime 
melody of the Ninth Symphony. But one word is 
always on the lips of men, and that word is enough. 
Listen intently when your brother calls you a “ faddist ’’ 
and you will catch, far off, the sound of some great 
creature purring like a happy cat before a fire. That 
is the musical background of every taunt that is 
hurled at the disturbing reformer. It rebukes him as 
the low hum from the myriad occupations of London 
rebukes the advocate of new things upon Parliament 
Hill. If the world were indeed a place of disorders and 
discontents, if the consciousness of things awry did, 
indeed, vex the general soul, we should be, from China 
to Peru, nothing but a race of faddists. The universe 
would pass its restless hours like the projectors of 
Laputa in the constant search of novelty. It would 
talk of its diseases like the invalids in a Swiss sana- 
torium. It would welcome the innovator and the re- 
former as the inmates of a hospital welcome the coming 
of a new doctor. The more radical and remote the 
proposal, the more apt would it seem to be to remedy 
the universal chaos. The more extravagant the new 
theory, the better would it seem to fit the hopeless 
medley of mis-created things. That is not our mood, 
and never, save perhaps in Paris during the great revo- 
lution, has it been the mood of any human society. We 
are leagued in a vast conspiracy for the preservation of 
the existing order of things. If we range ourselves in 
parties, it is with the conscious aim of setting a bound 
tochange. There is none of us so advanced that he does 
not condemn as a fad the proposal that lies beyond his 
immediate line of march. There is always a point at 
which we settle down, as it were, in our old-world way- 
side inn, to drink strong English ale, to give a toast to 
the King, and to discover that under the old oak rafters 
in the blaze of a fire of logs things are passing well as 
they are. We reach that point in our journey when we 
look down the pannelled vestibule, and hurl the pitying 
name of “ faddist’’ at the wayfarer who persists in 
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jogging another mile along the muddy road without. 
Somewhere in our pilgrimage we are all persuaded that 
we might go further and fare worse. 

The psychology of the “ faddist’’ remains yet to be 
written. Who essays it will find that he has under- 
taken a history of the human mind and a survey of the 
whole career of thought. We turned, we confess, with 
great expectations to a volume from the pen of Lady 
Grove, which bears the alluring title, “On Fads” 
(Chapman and Hall). The baffled critic is tempted 
to subject Lady Grove to a Socratic process. She wanders 
from the teetotaller to the woman suffragist, and from 
the suffragist to the anti-vaccinator. But nowhere does 
she attempt the feat of pursuing the definition of the 
faddist in the realm of ideas. For our part, we suspect 
that her knowledge of faddists is something less than 
complete. She essays to give them good advice. One 
might as well recommend to them an ungrudging and 
unvarying conformity. Whatever else is part of the 
definition of a faddist, this at least belongs to him—that 
he ignores worldly-wise advice. That is his glory, his 
province, his excuse for existence in a world of com- 
promise and acquiescence. There is no progress to be 
made towards the understanding of faddists by cata- 
loguing and analysing their opinions. The fad of to-day 
is the orthodoxy of to-morrow. The faddist, moreover, 
exists only in relation to his circle. A Methodist would 
seem to be a faddist if she were also one of the Smart 
Set. A Trade Unionist would be a faddist if 
he were a Primrose Knight and a Tariff Reformer. A 
Socialist would be, of all faddists, the most outrageous 
if he happened also to be a naval officer. Any opinion 
whatever, be it advanced or be it reactionary, may serve 
to qualify for this distinction, if it does but show some 
element of the unexpected. The faddist is an exception 
to the general rule that men do their thinking in flocks 
and herds. 

We would, for our part, go further than this in 
chasing the definition of the faddist. It isa hard saying 
that any man should be classed as a faddist for a mere 
crime of opinion. To think at all may be slightly 
eccentric. But the true faddist is necessarily a man of 
action and a rebel. He must aspire to propagate the 
faith that is in him. He must set out to alter the 
world, and to translate his theory in what is aptly 
called a “ movement.’’ The real eccentricity is not in 
thinking. It is rather in thinking in earnest. The 
plain man thinks. It is the only condition on which 
philosophers will allow him to exist. But the mark of 
a faddist is the belief that his thinking is somehow of 
importance, that the world is a reasonable system, that 
his thinking can affect its destinies. Then only does he 
become a danger to society. The plain man thinks in 
his leisure hours. He thinks as he dreams, because he 
must have some occupation for his vacant moments. 
His mind works, when he is not earning his daily bread, 
much as the mill furnace smokes on Sunday. It would 
be difficult and expensive to put it out. The faddist is 
eccentric only in so far as he means business with his 
mental processes. A fad is necessarily a plot against 
the status quo. 

But, again, the fear overcomes us of bestowing a 
rare and honorable distinction with too lavish a hand. 
A faddist must do more than think, and think with a 
purpose. He must act as though the truth which he 
has evolved were in some sense the pivot of the world 
of truth. It is not enough to be absorbed. It is not 
enough to be in earnest. A man may consciously adopt 
what the unthinking describe as a “ fad,”’ and yet re- 
tain within his own interior all the balance and the 
sanity of the merest Laodicean. He may have about 
his head a great horizon of eternal things. He may 
watch the stars at night, and hear them say to him, 
as Emerson did, “ Why so hot, my little fellow?’’ He 
may know that his trivial schemings are but an eddy 
in the whirl of autumn leaves which are the generations 
of men. He may know, amid his wire-pulling and his 
organising, his lobbying and his paragraphing to secure 
the Second Reading of his little Bill, that eternal music 
lies all the while in the score of a Brandenburg Concerto, 
and eternal beauty in the curl of Monna Lisa’s lips. 
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He may have said to himself that he is but one grain 
of sand upon the earth, and set himself deliberately 
to do the duties of the dust, aware all the while that 
the stars in their courses move to a larger measure. 
He may have said that it is a man’s work to make an 
end of vaccination, or to stop the hunting of carted 
deer. Let him but retain his consciousness of a world 
beyond his own activities, and he is no faddist. A fad 
is essentially a lie in the soul. It is the spreading 
through all the fibres of a man’s mind of the conviction 
that his own little truth is central and fundamental. 
A duty deliberately chosen from among all the many 
things that a man may do, chosen because it is the 
little bit of work in a vast universe that lies ready to 
his hand, becomes a fad only when he sees in it the 
key to all the mysteries of time, and the magic formula 
for all the miseries of fate. Let a man once persuade 
himself that temperance reform will suffice to make a 
new society, or that proportional representation is the 
one thing needful to our politics, and already he is a 
faddist. He has aspired to change the world, and the 
world looks on him with its persistent optimism, its 
unwearying faith in its own essential rightness. 
Optimism is a condition of self-preservation. | When 
the world laughs at faddists, it sings its own content. 





THE LITTLE LION. 


THE jungle of the mowing grass might hold anything, 
from the young foxes that we know are not far off, to 
a wolf or a tiger or a snake far larger than the grass 
snakes that alone have the right to chase frogs in it. 
On the other hand, it presents a convincing picture of 
brilliant, scented peace, from the blue shadow under the 
beech tree where we sit, to the mid-field in the sun, gay 
with marguerites, ragged robin, plumed sorrel and crim- 
son vetch over which the butterflies hang and play in 
company with the ascending vapors of a hot day. 

A tiny trout stream, tumbling down the hill on 
our left, seems to have spurred the jungle into a supreme 
effort. The horse mint has sprung up so as to hide the 
little tributary from the ragged robin bog, hemp agri- 
mony is four feet high towards the great reeds that will 
bear flowers of crushed strawberry for the red admirals 
in August, bishop’s weed has shot up its hollow sturdi- 
ness, from column to column of which the convolvulus 
weaves its airy loops. A blue bugle standing in a 
phalanx on the other side of the stream nods a little 
more strongly than it should under the mere pressure of 
a humble bee, and, a few seconds later, a small quad- 
ruped puts its fore-feet upon the rail that spans the 
ripple between one waterfall and the next. It is a 
destroyer and a taster of blood come into this scene of 
peace—a weasel bearing in its mouth a little bird that 
may be a fledgling whitethroat. He pauses a moment, 
as though to take a better grip of his loot, then leaps 
on the rail and begins to come across the stream. When 
he sees us, we say, he will be so startled that he will 
fall in the stream. He will lose his prey and have to 
make off empty-handed. He does see us, when a little 
more than half-way across, but it is only to raise his 
head and glare a moment from his phosphorescent eyes, 
then to move a little more quickly over the remainder of 
his tight-rope and disappear in the horse mint almost 
at our feet. 

It would be useless to follow him, even were we 
bloodthirstily inclined. As we sit silent, it is probable 
that he watches us from some coign in the tangle, un- 
seen. We could feign the squeak of a distressed rabbit 
and call him from his jungle. He would pop out a 
round, inquisitive face, standing on his hind legs to do 
so, and if we squeaked artistically, he would jump 
nearer and nearer till we could, if very agile, knock him 
down with a stick. But our weasel is a little king of 
the field that we are not anxious to kill. He is not as 
the rats, at once cheap and horrible on account of their 
abundant numbers, nor is he a mad tyrant like the stoat, 
a senseless reveller in blood that must be stopped if any- 
thing else we prize is to remain alive. He scarcely de- 
rives dignity from his relationship with the stoat, 





fitcher, and marten, for the weasel’s courage is the 
equal of theirs, and the deeds of prowess to his credit 
quite as notable, size for size, often almost so without 
regard to size. On the other hand, he belongs to a 
nobler tribe than the fox, he is even on the steps of the 
throne of the king of beasts. The fox exists in our 
country notably on sufferance. The vixen whelps in a 
kennel that we provide for her; if an accident of the 
hunt befalls her mate, we bring her another even from 
Siberia; we put down dead rabbits for the young cubs 
and take care that they are not all killed at cub-hunting. 

The weasel is not a make-believe wild animal. He 
lives where he will and how he will. We rejoice to see 
him clearing the wheat stacks of mice, but he only stays 
there so long as he has not other fish to fry. In the 
winter-time we were near a wheat rick, and saw a mouse 
sitting on a thatch, palpably trembling—a most eloquent 
object of fear. The next minute, out came the head of 
its arch-enemy, and the mouse, gaining the rare privilege 
of the use of its limbs, leapt to the ground and made off. 
As a rule, the limbs of the weasel’s prey refuse to work 
when the inevitable death draws near, and the spectacle 
of the rabbit squealing and dragging its useless legs, 
while the weasel runs up and administers the coup de 
grace, is very familiar. When next we saw the weasel, 
he was too near the chicken-yard, and we took a stick 
to slay him. He ran and got into a dry wall, from the 
cracks in which he glared at us with lustrous eye, and 
even thrust out his impudent white chin, as though to 
ask us whether we really wanted to fight. Later we saw 
him on the wall cleaning himself carefully and 
thoroughly, his slim length doubled upon itself like an 
unusually supple kitten. When our observation became 
a nuisance, he trotted off. The weasel has not the 
dandified airs of the stoat. He does not sport an orna- 
mental tail, but just a working organ. There is no 
black brush at its tip, nor is it a whit longer than you 
would expect for an animal of his size. It is just an 
apt termination of that long and sinuous body of some- 
what the same color as his great relative, the lion, with 
a throat-streak of white that does not run to an ex- 
travagant width, and ear tufts that have not sprouted 
beyond the limits of efficiency. The weasel is the per- 
fectly dressed fellow whose garments are almost un- 
noticeable. He keeps himself clean without difficulty, 
and smells like a bit of clean Harris tweed, whereas the 
fitcher is a good deal too catty to be pleasant. 

We have often wondered whether it was we our- 
selves that brought the weasel to the homestead. Cer- 
tainly there was a box-trap set in the spinney here, 
not far from the trout stream, and in it one morning 
was a weasel. The box was full of concentrated weasel- 
smell, and the prisoner was dead—stone cold and stiff, 
but, in the faint hope that he might be alive, we 
carried him home, and left him on a garden seat while 
we went for a spoonful of brandy. At the end of three 
minutes the seat was clear, and we never saw that 
weasel, to swear to, again. Then came the wheat-rick 
weasel and the weasel of the dry wall. Later, we had 
shot a wood-pigeon, and were waiting to see if another 
would come, when a weasel came whimpering up the 
hedge, like a small hound in full cry, hot on the scent 
of the dead bird which lay beyond. The next weasel 
day stands in red letters. In a thin bramble bush 
under the larches, one ran from a mole-run, followed 
eagerly by another. They disappeared right, and almost 
at once another popped his head out left. Then a 
fourth in a new direction, and for a few minutes the 
little bush was alive with baby weasels, playing an un- 
doubted game of hide-and-seek. 

We have often wondered what would have happened 
if we had managed to seize one of that playful family. 
A number of recorded cases make it fairly certain that, 
at its shrill chatter of rage and fright, the whole clan 
would have attacked the enemy, running up his huge 
limbs, and seeking to do him most vital damage about 
his throat. A man might laugh at such an attack, 
but a child would do well to drop his captive, and 
make off at the top of his speed. No rat has that 
family instinct. The mother rat will rush on death 


in defence of her young—so will almost any warm- 
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blooded mother—but there is no other British animal 
that has the character for tribal fealty that belongs to 
the stoat and the weasel. In his little lion-colored body 
the weasel has more than the lion’s tenacity of purpose. 
You can drive him from the rabbit he has killed, and, 
while his blood is up, he will come again and again 
to carry it off. Sometimes, while you pull at one end, 
he will pull at the other, bracing his tiny legs against 
your tyrannic strength, and muttering through his 
clenched teeth the maxims of fair-play that you are 
violating. So, wherever we can afford it, we will let 
our valiant little lion of the mowing grass go his own 
way. At any rate, we will not kill him on a glorious 
summer day while he is fending for his young family. 





Open Questions. 





THE CRETAN CHAMBER AND THE 
MUSSULMANS. 


Ir cannot be denied that the reported decision of 
the Cretan Chamber to exclude the Mussulman dele- 
gates from their places has had an unfortunate effect on 
public opinion in this country. It has created an im- 
pression that the Christians of the island, eager for 
the assertion of their own rights, are indifferent to the 
rights of others; that the enemies of tyranny are ready 
and eager themselves to become tyrants; above all, 
perhaps, the idea is strengthened that they are an 
impetuous and a chauvinistic people, to whom it behoves 
the Powers to administer a lesson of the sharpest. The 
Liberal’s dread of racial or religious oppression, the 
Imperialist’s jealousy for the prestige of the Great 
Powers, have united to call forth a condemnation of 
the purge which the Cretan Government contemplates 
effecting. 

This condemnation has been somewhat hasty and 
unthinking, and is based, in no slight measure, upon 
an entire misconception of the motives which have in- 
duced the Cretan Government to decide upon a step 
which is no hasty act of intolerance, but a considered 
attempt to choose the best course in a position of the 
greatest difficulty. The writer believes that the at- 
tempt has failed, that the course chosen is an unwise 
one; but, in fairness to the Cretans, the facts of the 
situation should be fully realised, and criticism should 
not be confused with condemnation. 

The difficulty of the moment has its origin in the 
attitude adopted by the Mussulman members of the 
Assembly, when, in accordance with the practice of the 
last eighteen months, the oath of allegiance to the 
King of the Hellenes was taken at the opening sitting. 
Nor was it merely their refusal to join in the profession 
of a loyalty they do not feel which provoked both the 
unfortunate and unseemly disturbance at the time, and 
the more serious action of the Government a week later. 
There had been no intention on the part of the Executive 
of forcing the Moslems to join with their Christian 
confréres in swearing allegiance to King George. M. 
Venizélos had, indeed, gone so far as to declare that 
the Government was prepared to make the exemption 
of the Mohammedans a question of confidence. The 
procedure had, as on previous occasions, been arranged 
with a view to permitting and facilitating their ab- 
stention. There was no provision for a particular and 
individual declaration of loyalty ; the oath was read by 
the President of the Chamber, and assent was given by a 
general acclamation in which the Moslems could refrain 
from joining. It was an ingenious solution of thedifficulty, 
but a solution requiring the co-operation of both parties. 
Until three weeks ago it had been possible to count on 
that co-operation. Since October, 1908, the Christian 
deputies have, as occasion has arisen, taken the oath; 
the Mussulmans have abstained in silence, and no 
notice has been taken of their silence. Nor did the 
Powers, while their troops remained in occupation of 
the island, prohibit, or eyen protest against, this action, 














That, immediately after the declaration of October 8th, 
1908, they promised that they would continue to regard 
the question of union “ with benevolence ’’ has, indeed, 
been, not unnaturally, regarded by the Cretans as im- 
plying approval of their attitude. 

Suddenly the whole situation changed. When the 
Assembly met on May 9th, the Mussulmans were no 
longer content to remain silent. Two protests were 
made: one against the opening of the Assembly in 
accordance with Greek law; the other against the 
taking of the oath. And in the latter was included a 
declaration that the Mohammedan population recog- 
nised only the measure of autonomy granted by the 
Sultan. Now, since 1897, the various measures by 
which the Powers have, in their own words, “ extended 
the autonomy of the island in a more national sense,”’ 
have never received, have never been submitted for, the 
approval of the Porte. The Mussulmans, in fact, deny 
the validity of that status quo which has been created by 
the Powers, and which the Powers are pledged to main- 
tain until they can keep their promise to bring about 
the fulfilment of the national aspirations. 

This was, in itself, serious. But it was rendered 
far graver by the fact that it was an open secret that 
the changed attitude of the Moslems was a result of 
instructions from Constantinople. Simultaneously from 
Turkey there came news that Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, 
in his attempt to pacify the Albanians, was making use 
of the newly arisen crisis in Crete and was calling on 
them to compose their differences and to unite with the 
Turks against the common foe. Meetings of protest 
were being organised in all the chief cities of the Em- 
pire, and inspired articles in the Ottoman Press strove 
to inflame public opinion against the Cretans and 
against Greece. 

The symptoms were not unfamiliar. It had been 
the normal policy of the Hamidian régime to render un- 
workable the older grants of self-government by exciting 
dissensions between Mussulman and Christian. It was 
only too obvious that the Young Turk was following in 
the footsteps of the Old; that, confronted by insurrec- 
tion at home, the Committee of Union and Progress were 
striving, after the universal manner of military govern- 
ments, to divert attention from domestic troubles by 
raising complications abroad. It was clear that the 
Cretan Moslems were still to be made the unconscious 
instruments of Constantinople intrigues; and that they 
would make use of their presence in the Chamber only 
to obstruct the work of government; to provoke angry 
discussion or even open violence; to destroy the con- 
fidence of the Powers in the capacity of the Cretans 
for self-government ; to give, if possible, to the Porte 
an excuse for intervention. 

The Government was, indeed, on the horns of a 
dilemma. To admit the Mussulmans would render the 
work of the Chamber impossible and would by no means 
prevent a crisis which seemed inevitable. They have 
chosen the other course and propose that when the 
Chamber meets again in June, the Mohammedans shall 
be excluded. There is no question of oppression. M. 
Venizélos has pledged his word that the rights of the 
Moslems shall be respected; and every Cretan is well 
aware that “the protection of the Mussulman popula- 
tion ’’’ is the condition laid down by the Powers as in- 
dispensable to the realisation of the national ambition. 
The Government has tried to choose the lesser of two 
evils; it is to be feared that they have chosen the greater. 
Had the Mussulman deputies been suffered to take their 
seats, the blame for all disturbances would have lain 
clearly upon their shoulders; whereas now it is laid, 
though somewhat unjustly, upon the Government. But, 
while M. Venizélos and his colleagues may be mistaken, 
they are in no way deserving of the severe censure which 
has been passed upon them in the English Press. 

Nor can it be considered that the circumstances in 
any way call for a re-occupation of the island by the in- 
ternational troops. The swearing of the oath is in no 
sense a breach of the status quo. The Cretans have taken 
no steps in the direction of union which were not taken 
while the international garrison was still in the island, 
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The measures which they have adopted when confronted 
with a grave difficulty may not have the approval of the 
Protecting Powers: that is a situation demanding advice 
rather than compulsion. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, were they assured that all interference from Con- 
stantinople would cease, and that the Powers still regard 
the question of union with sympathy, the advice would 
be gladly taken. The wise decision of the Chamber to 
adjourn for six weeks is a clear sign that a further 
serious examination of the question is contemplated, 
and that the Government is in no obstinate mood, but 
is sincerely desirous of finding a fair and a politic way out 
of the difficulty. The Cretans may have made a mis- 
take. Let us trust that the Powers will not make one 
still greater by playing into the hands of the Turkish 
chauvinists. 


One Wuo Knows. 





Che Drama. 


TWO REPERTORY PLAYS. 


Ir Mr. Charles Frohman had desired to epitomise for us 
the history of the British drama during the past twenty 
years, he could not have done so better than by pre- 
senting “ Helena’s Path,’’ and immediately following 
it up with “Chains.’”’ For the process of these years 
has been one of transition from nothingness to some 
thingness, if I may coin a word; and that is exactly 
the transition exemplified in the two plays in question. 
“Helena’s Path’’ had many charming qualities, but 
it had the supreme defect—from our latter-day point 
of view—of saying and meaning nothing. “Chains” 
has no charm whatever, and all sorts of limitations; 
but it has the supreme quality of meaning and saying 
something. The one play was out of the movement, 
the other was in it; consequently the one fell mourn- 
fully flat, while the other was exalted to the skies. 

I would not revive the memory of a disappoint- 
ment, were it not that I am sure Mr. Anthony Hope 
is perfectly capable of profiting by the experience, and 
taking his place among the live dramatists. He has 
simply failed to observe the altered conditions. Time 
was when the pleasant little garden comedy, which he 
and Mr. Gordon Lennox had concocted for us, would 
have seemed all that heart could desire in the way of 
an evening’s entertainment. We should have been 
perfectly content to spend two hours and a half in 
witnessing the fulfilment of our prevision of the first 
ten minutes—namely, that the Marchesa de San Servolo 
and Lord Lynborough were bound to make a match of 
it. Even in those days we should have felt the thing 
rather too predestinate to be very thrilling. There was 
a lack of even the most trumpery, conventional obstacle 
between his lordship and her ladyship. It was Pyramus 
and Thisbe without the wall; without so much as a 
defect or peculiarity of character to be overcome. They 
were simply two agreeable aristocratic personages in- 
vented for the purpose of getting through the estab- 
lished quantum of witty small talk, and then falling 
into each other’s arms. But that was really all we 
demanded in those days; and we felt that an artistic 
triumph had been achieved, if the small-talk had not 
degenerated into mere punning, and the picture of 
manners had not been an ignorant and conventional 
caricature. Nowadays—such is our perversity—we shy 
at the xery names of the “ Marchesa de San Servola ”’ 
and “Lady Norah Mountliffey.”’ We know them of 
old, and we know them by heart: the young English 
widow ofthe enormously wealthy Italian nobleman, and 
the red-haired Irish colleen whose humor and audacity 
provide the foil to the Marchesa’s somewhat stately 
beauty. We recognise them from afar off as the senti- 
mental and comic heroines of Robertsonian comedy, 
merely promoted a degree or two in social condition. 
I do not mean that it is quite impossible to hold a 
modern audience with such personages and such a story 
as this. Exquisiteness of workmanship can do any- 








thing. The Marchesa might have been a character to 
capture all hearts, and the duel between her and Lord 
Lynborough might have been fought out on a plane of 
great emotional and intellectual subtlety. Probably 
the authors aimed at something of the kind; but, if so, 
they missed their mark. They never got above the 
level of the agreeably conventional. They showed 
neither breadth of outlook nor depth of insight; and 
even their mere surface handling was somehow a trifle 
heavy. The play was a soap-bubble without the 
iridescence. 

There is not the least reason, however, why Mr. 
Anthony Hope should be cast down by this mischance. 
I feel sure that he proceeded on a mistaken theory, or 
rather a theory which he had omitted to revise and 
bring up to date. He had overlooked the very simple 
truth that a modern play must be something and say 
something. The dramatist must either show us some- 
thing he has seen or tell us something he has thought. 
If possible, indeed, he should do both. As soon as 


Mr. Hope realises this, I am sure that so keen an ob- 


server and so fine a critic of life will show that it was 
by sheer inadvertence that he produced, instead of a 
modern play, a play of twenty years ago. 

In “Chains,” on the other hand, Miss Elizabeth Baker 
shows us something that she has distinctly seen and felt ; 
and as for thought—weli, she leaves the thinking to us, 
which is an excellent and quite artistic thing todo. A 
play of more modern technique it would be difficult to 
conceive. There is absolutely no “story ” in it, no com- 
plication of incidents, not even any emotional tension 
worth speaking of. Another recent play of something the 
same type, “The Way the Money Goes,” by Lady Bell, 
was quite thrilling by comparison. There we saw a 
woman bowed down by a terrible secret which threatened 
to wreck her whole life—the secret that she had actually 
run into debt to the tune of £30. Her situation was 
dramatic in the ordinary sense of the word, very much 
as Nora’s situation is dramatic when she knows that 
Krogstad’s letter is in Helmer’s hands. But in “Chains’’ 
there is not even this simple form of excitement and 
suspense. A city clerk, oppressed by the deadly mono- 
tony and narrowness of his life, thinks of going to 
Australia—and doesn’t go: that is the sum and sub- 
stance of the action. Also, by way of under-plot, a 
shop-girl, oppressed by the deadly monotony and narrow- 
ness of her life, thinks of escaping from it by marrying a 
middle-aged widower—and doesn’t do it. If anyone 
had told the late Francisque Sarcey, or the late Clement 
Scott, that a play could be made out of this slender 
material, which should hold an audience absorbed 
through four acts, and stir them to real enthusiasm, 
these eminent critics would have thought him a mad- 
man. Yet Miss Baker has achieved this feat by the 
simple process of supplementing competent observation 
with a fair share of dramatic instinct. She has the 
knack of transferring her observations to the stage 
crisply, convincingly, with abundant humor, and with- 
out any superabundant pathos. Her play is neither an 
imaginative’ nor an intellectual masterpiece, but it is 
the work of a very sincere and agreeable talent. She 
was admirably seconded by her producer, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, and by her actors, who were so uniformly 
good that it is scarcely fair to single out any of them. 
The performances which dwell most clearly in my mind, 
however, are those of Miss Hilda Trevelyan as the 
adventurous wife and Mr. Hubert Harben as the middle- 
aged widower. 

The Stage Society invited us this week to see a 
play entitled “Champions of Morality,’’ by Ludwig 
Thoma, which was one of the chief successes of the winter 
before last in Germany. It was well translated by 
Messrs. H. A. Hertz and Frederick Whelen, who might 
surely, however, have found a briefer equivalent of the 
original title, “ Moral.’’ Why not have called it simply 
“ Morality,’’ or, perhaps, “ The Moral Tone’’? Much 
as I dislike adaptation, I think it might, perhaps, be 
worth while to make an exception in this case, and, by 
lightening the play of some of its discussions, to try to 
render it acceptable to the general public. I am not 


suggesting that Messrs. Hertz and Whelen ought to 
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have done this. It would be absurd to “ adapt’ a play 
for presentation to the Stage Society, which is, or ought 
to be, interested in foreign literature, as such. But 
there is a good deal of matter in the first act of “ Moral” 
which cannot possibly have much meaning for the 
ordinary English playgoer; while, on the other hand, it 
develops in the second and third acts into such an in- 
genious and excellent comedy that it ought really to 
find a wider public than that of the Stage Society. All 
that is needed is a discreet use of the blue pencil, mainly 
in the first act, but also in one or two passages which 
drag a little in the later scenes. The long initial debate 
between Frau Lund and the heroes of the Vigilance 
Society is of no great intrinsic value and might be freely 
curtailed without doing serious injustice to the author’s 
philosophy, which is at best a trifle vague. In this 
scene we are conscious of the not wholly fortunate in- 
fluence of Ibsen on the German drama; it is largely 
composed of phrases in the Ibsen manner, though even 
in his immature days Ibsen would have contrived to 
weld the discussion into the action, instead of leaving 
it a mere prologue. But after the action has fairly 
announced itself in the last words of the first act, it 
develops rapidly and most entertainingly, without any 
pauses for abstract discussion. The general lesson which 
disengages itself is a sufficiently relevant one in all 
countries—namely, that the moral busybody is not 
always to be taken at his face value. The action has the 
great advantage of growing more and more delectable as 
it goes on, until it culminates in the exquisite touch of 
irony on which the curtain falls. Altogether, it would 
be a pity if so clever a play were to pass out of sight 
and out of mind after only two performances. It has 
the advantage, too, of containing some excellent acting 
parts. Mr. Clifton Alderson showed real ability as the 
luckless Herr Beermann, and Mr. Leon Quartermaine 
gave an exceedingly neat sketch of the Freiherr Botho 
von Schmettau. 
Witiram ARCHER. 





Letters from the Empire. 





CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The Canadian Government has seen fit to 
enact certain new regulations in regard to immigration ; 
henceforth the authorities will only accept immigrants 
who either are experienced in agricultural work, or have 
definite prospects of such employment, or can produce 
evidence that they are proceeding to join relatives able 
to support them. The possession of £5 over and above 
the railway fare is also necessary for admission. 

At first sight the regulations would seem almost 
impossible to enforce, and will probably be interpreted 
in a liberal spirit. But the effect, it is anticipated, will 
be to bar a large proportion of the stream of artisan 
emigrants, who are now leaving England for the 
Dominion, and at whom the regulation is obviously 
aimed. As a result there has been a wide outcry at 
home against the new regulation, and strong protests 
are being made by the various immigration agencies. A 
brief review of the causes and effects of the new rule 
may be of interest, as they have a bearing on the 
— policy, both of the Dominion and the Mother- 

and. 

In Canadian eyes, one great and patent proof of 
the soundness of the Liberal cause in England, and the 
necessity. of a resolute programme of social reform, lies 
in the poor quality of immigrants which the social con- 
ditions now obtaining, under the mixture of in- 
dustrialism and feudalism comprising the present British 
system, are able to produce. In competition with the 
men of other less civilised nations, the average product 
of British industrialism too often cuts a sorry figure, and 
has made no good reputation for himself in Canada. 
He certainly does not always secure the best chance, and 
suffers from handicans from which the under-types of 
other nations are free. He is unadaptable, and dis- 














contented rather than actually dissolute, and there is 
a dull apathy in his attitude towards his life and work, 
which is an infinite drawback in a new country. He 
is haunted by the arrogant Tory belief, born of feudal 
insolence, that England is the last word in national 
splendor, and all the universe should do “as they do 
in England.’’ On the other hand, he never seems to 
realise that he is emancipated from the old trammels of 
caste distinction and unequal opportunity; his ancient 
preconceptions and prejudices survive for years. His 
spirit has been dulled by the blank wall which has always 
faced him at home, and he hardly realises that it is 
permissible for a working-man to own property or 
indulge in speculation or investments. As a result he 
often fails to reap a share in the great material 
advantages of life in a “ booming’’ continent. Above 
all, the affection for the bar, which more than most 
Canadian institutions reproduces its English prototype, 
follows him, and still engages his time and savings when 
they could be more profitably employed. 

The average industrial exile has neither the capacity 
nor the taste for farm work, and his town-bred soul 
revolts at the loneliness of a winter on the prairie. He 
therefore takes refuge in the cities and towns, and makes 
up the large proportion of the unemployed element which 
the community must provide for. There is no hope, be 
it marked, for the poor or even the semi-employed under 
Protection with its high prices and restraints on trade. 
A man must be in good employment or starve in lack of 
charity if he lives under a tariff. 

The net result is that the English townsman is the 
whipping-boy of Canada, and there is a continual mur- 
muring against him. Until England resolutely sets 
herself to tame the liquor interests, ameliorate the 
housing conditions, and improve social opportunities and 
educational facilities for the industrial masses, she will 
continue to produce in every generation a certain large 
element of an inferior type, who have no place at home 
and whom the overseas States will never be anxious to 
welcome. The export of this type serves to lower the 
prestige of England in these lands, gives an altogether 
false and exaggerated idea of her weaknesses, and is a 
standing barrier to the dream of Federation dear to the 
Tory soul. Possibly the better Imperialists are the 
Liberals and their allies, who are seeking to raise the 
moral and social level of the industrial masses, and 
recreate a race of men who will go forth in a perennial 
stream to people successfully the waste lands of the 
Empire. 

But there is another side to the new regulations, 
and here those who believe in quality rather than 
quantity in immigration as Canada’s best policy, will 
cease to support them with any enthusiasm; the new 
rules may exclude the British artisan, but will continue 
to admit the peasantry of Galicia and Lithuania. Land 
must be developed to keep the real estate market up 
and create freight to pay the interest on railway bonds, 
and these hardy foreign peasants are most efficient agents 
for that end; they are ignorant and unsophisticated, 
excellent navvies and industrious tillers of the soil. 
They are frugal and contented, and devoid of critical 
powers ; they accept the worst institutions of Canada as 
a pleasant change from Cossack brutality or feudal 
tyranny, and in the eyes of our Imperial financiers and 
magnates, are, for this very reason, the best possible 
settlers. For political purposes they form an element 
which, so long as it is kept in ignorance, can be 
manipulated to counterbalance the will of the intelligent 
and liberal section of the community, and used to pro- 
tect the interests of the capitalist against deserved 
popular attacks. Adult suffrage exists, and many a 
foreign voter is herded to the poll, ignorant not merely 
of the elementary points of Canadian politics, but even 
of the candidate’s name. It is sad to reflect that even 
to-day in certain parts of Canada, the will of the people, 
as expressed by the more intelligent element, is set at 
naught by the suffrages of the Galician and the bar- 
loafer. Yet such is part of the settled policy of the 
Imperialist plutocrats and Protectionist magnates who 
now dominate Canadian politics. They are true Tories 


of the Lord John Manners breed, and though they 
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make much hypocritical parade of their Imperialism, 
they are its most dangerous foes, as they set their faces 
against the creation of a free, enlightened democracy, 
which alone can be the basis of any abiding Imperial 
union under modern political conditions. In this 
respect they are sworn allies and kindred spirits to the 
House of Lords, and the Imperialism of either sect will 
ever be an exotic fruitless growth. 

The practical man, however, prefers the Galician 
as a fellow settler, to the less efficient Englishman, and 
it would be hard to raise an outcry in Canada against 
the new regulations. It remains for the voters of Great 
Britain to seek the true remedy by which they will 
improve the efficiency of the nation’s children and 
restore their fame as colonists by allowing the Liberal 
Party to carry out its programme of social and land 
reform. The writer, who is not an Englishman, often 
feels that the English element does not attain full credit 
for its contribution to Canadian life. It is strongest 
in the Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, and 
there is visible in the social, professional, and political 
atmosphere of these communities an amenity and 
dignity which is too often lacking elsewhere, and can 
only be attributed to English influences.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. STEVENSON. 
May 24th, 1910. 





Communications. 





THE ISSUE WITH THE LORDS. 
IIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The opponents of the present Government are 
apt to call its policy “ Socialistic.” What precise 
meaning they attach to that word it is not easy to say ; 
it appears to be used, in current political controversy, 
as a mere term of abuse, connoting robbery, atheism, 
and a universal catastrophe. Probably, however, the 
word has been selected from a dim perception that, 
for the first time, a great party in the State is adopt- 
ing a new attitude towards property. This, I think, 
is true; and it is important to try to be clear as to 
what that attitude is. 

It is best expressed in the controversial parts of the 
Budget of 1909. These are the land taxes, the increase 
in the licence duties, and the increase in the death duties. 
And the defence that is put forward, or may be put 
forward, for all of these is the same. The property that 
it is proposed to tax does not accrue to the person taxed 
as the result of his own labor and intelligence, but is 
the product of the labor and intelligence of others flowing 
in to him, without exertion on his part. It is contended 
that property of this kind is eminently suitable for taxa- 
tion. First, on the score of justice; for it is a principle 
generally conceded that the equitable title to property 
is labor. Secondly, on the score of expediency ; for to 
take from a man what he has not earned must tend to 
strengthen, not to weaken, his motive for earning. In 
accordance with this principle, the Budget of 1909 taxes 
the future increment in value of urban land, so far as 
this does not arise in any way from the exertions of the 
owner; and it taxes at a higher rate than before: (1) 
that value of licensed houses which is due to a State- 
created monopoly; (2) the wealth which accrues to a 
man by inheritance or bequest. The application of this 
principle in detail to concrete cases is, of course, very 
complicated, and may be very controversial. But the 
principle itself is clear, and important, for it is capable 
of indefinite extension. Its adoption by the Liberal 
Party is an event of great significance, and so is its 
repudiation by the Unionists. For the Unionists do 
repudiate it, root and branch. It is their complaint that 
the Government, for the first time in the history of our 
public finance, are distinguishing different kinds of pro- 
perty according to their origin. They are; and it is 
this conflict of principle which makes it true to say that 
Liberalism has identified itself with the movement of 





Social Democracy, and Unionism with the resistance of 
Plutocracy. For the essence of Plutocracy is the con- 
centration of wealth, and the power wealth gives, in the 
hands of individuals and families who have not earned 
it ; while Social Democracy stands for the principle that 
the only equitable source of property is labor of the 
hand or the head. 

There is, then, a fundamental difference of prin- 
ciple between the new Liberalism and the Plutocracy 
which is entrenched in the Unionist Party and in the 
House of Lords. But it does not follow that Liberalism 
has become Socialism, if by Socialism be intended a 
system opposed to Individualism. On the contrary, 
most Liberals, I believe, are strong Individualists; and 
especially is this true of that radical wing which is 
responsible for the introduction of the new taxes on 
land. These men are as uncompromisingly antagonistic 
to the public ownership and administration of wealth 
as they are to the existing state of things. They believe 
in individual enterprise, individual control of business, 
individual ownership even of land; what they object to, 
and want to put an end to, is'individual appropriation 
of economic rent. Other sections of the party, no doubt, 
are less stalwart in their individualism. But there is 
probably not one of them who would subscribe to the 
Collectivist programme of the public ownership of all 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange. 
The largest section of the Labor Party, it is true, is 
committed, in theory, to that programme; but how 
much of it they will feel it possible or desirable to 
embody in action, only the future can show. 

That being so, it is neither fair nor convenient to 
call the policy of the present Government socialistic. 
It is not fair, because the ignorance and the timidity 
of English public opinion associates the word with silly 
and impracticable ideas of universal confiscation ; it is 
not convenient, because all the great Socialist parties 
on the Continent are Marxian Collectivists ; and the new 
English Liberalism not only is not that, but is definitely 
and strongly opposed to that. None the less, this new 
Liberalism does imply a new attitude towards property, 
the attitude which it has been my object to indicate 
in this letter. It will endeavor, increasingly, to meet 
the national expenditure by taxing “ unearned ’’ wealth ; 
while Unionism will endeavor to shift the bulk of 
taxation upon the producers. The one party is thus 
pledged to attack, the other to defend, those vested 
interests which exist to appropriate to themselves wealth 
earned by the community ; and it is in that sense, and 
for that reason, that I think it both fair and convenient 
to say that, in the conflict of which we are at the 
initial stages, Unionism and the House of Lords re- 
present Plutocracy, and Liberalism and Labor represent 
Social Democracy. It is with this situation in our 
minds, as the dominant factor, that we ought to ap- 
proach the question of the constitution and powers of 
the House of Lords.— Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 





Letters to the Editor. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 





Srr,—In your most encouraging article last week on the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems, you 
state that there are “ two grave objections to the working of 
a proportional system which cannot be too carefully con- 
sidered.” These are: (1) The increase of the cost of elec- 
tioneering, and (2) the increase of the power of “ bossism”’ 
in the constituencies. 

May I be allowed to say a word in reply? On the 
question of expense the Commission itself came to no definite 
conclusion. All they say is “ Returning officers’ expenses 


would be larger, because the ballot boxes would have to travel 
a greater distance, and if the present rule, under which they 
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must be conveyed by hand, were not relaxed, the additional 
cost in country districts might be considerable ; but it would 
be materially reduced if, as has been suggested, boxes were 
sent by post to the more distant polling stations.’’ Plainly, 
such possible increase is not formidable. The Commission 
do, however, in their résumé of the arguments for and 
against proportional representation, state an objection on 
the score of increased cost, but they do not make this objec- 
tion their own or in any way endorse it. The truth is that, 
in all probability, the cost of electioneering would be greatly 
reduced on a proportional system. Assume that England be 
divided into constituencies returning, on an average, five 
members. The expense in each constituency have to be com- 
pared with the expenses, not in one, but in five, of our present 
single-member constituencies. When this comparison is 
made, there can be little doubt that the total expenditure on 
a proportional system would be less. There would be one 
returning officer in place of five, and instead of there being, 
say, twelve candidates in all for the five seats, there would 
probably be only eight or nine. No party could hope to 
carry all the seats, and would only run a number of candi- 
dates exceeding by one, or at most two, the number of seats 
which there was a reasonable prospect of winning, and with 
the knowledge of the figures of former elections, there would 
be no difficulty in forming an accurate forecast of a party’s 
chances. The total expense of electioneering would thus be 
reduced. Such practical experience as exists strongly sup- 
ports this view. At the municipal elections in Johannesburg 
last November, which were conducted under the system advo- 
cated by the Proportional Representation Society, the three 
Labor candidates spent only £6 each, and two of them were 
successful, while the successful Labor candidate in Pretoria 
practically spent nothing. Further, the Mayor of Johannes- 
burg took no action beyond issuing a manifesto to the 
electors, but he was returned at the head of the poll. In 
other words, a well-known leader is sure of his seat on a 
proportional system with hardly any personal expenditure 
at all. 

Next, as to the objection that a proportional system 
would increase the power of party discipline. The Report 
of the Commission Jends no support whatever to this view. 
It would have been strange if it had, for the evidence in 
opposition to proportional representation consisted largely 
of the statements of party managers, who did not come to 
oppose proportional representation in any spirit of self- 
sacrifice. In all countries where proportional representa- 
tion has been introduced its most bitter opponents have been 
the machine-men, and while it would be utopian to suppose 
that the need for strong discipline and organisation is got 
rid of by proportional representation, it is certain that the 
system gives advantages of freedom both to the elector and 
to the .representative, which make it uncongenial to the 
military mind in politics. A proportional system gives to a 
well-organised and well-disciplined party the full advantage 
of its virtues, but it does not allow a majority either in a 
party or a nation to exclude a minority from the councils 
where it has a right to be heard.-—Yours, &c., 


AtrreDp J. Troy, Secretary. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
179, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster Bridge, S.W. 
May 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I desire to suggest for consideration what, so far 
as I know, is a new method of voting; designed to secure 
many, if not all, of the advantages claimed for proportional 
representation while avoiding the accompanying disadvan- 
tages. 

In case my suggestion is new, and, therefore, in need of 
a name, I will call it the marking method. 

In all extant proposals for proportional representation 
there is, I believe, one special defect, namely, that the count- 
ing of the same set of marked ballot papers in different 
orders might lead to the success of different candidates. 
Thus, if the quota was 10,000, and 20,000 electors had voted 
for A, a different second candidate might be elected according 





to which 10,000 of A.’s votes were allocated to his election ! 


and which were counted on their second or third preferences. 
The counting might be so arranged as to deprive B. or C. or 
D. of any share of the second preferences in A.’s surplus 
votes. If this were got over by making a quota up out of 
papers bearing proportional shares of second preferences 
for all the candidates, the difficulty would still come up 
again where the third, fourth, or fifth preferences came 
into force. And the operation of counting would be intri 
cate in the extreme. 

The advantages claimed for proportional representation 
are that it secures minorities a fair share, and no more, of 
representation, and that it minimises the combative or 
battle-like aspect of an election. 

Now, I ask myself what should I do if I was the sole 
elector in a division and had to choose which one out of 
three candidates to send to Westminster. 

Without doubt if I was conscientious and desirous of 
electing not merely my favorite but the best man, I should 
be likely to turn my attention to the device by means of 
which we select from candidates for the Army and Civil 
Service—the competitive examination. 

If I distrusted my competence I might ask my friends 
B. and C. to do the same, and hope to get a mean result by 
adding up all the marks of each candidate and dividing by 
the number of electors. 

Now why not do this at all elections? The procedure 
would be simple. Fix the maximum marks which each 
elector may give to each or any or all of the candidates—let 
us say ten. The ballot paper would contain the list of 
candidates (as many as you choose) in alphabetical order. 
The elector writes opposite such candidates as he wishes 
to give any marks to, the number of marks to be given, 
blanks counting as zeros. The returning officers add the 
marks obtained by each candidate, and declare those elected 
who have obtained the greatest number of marks down to 
the number necessary to fill all vacancies. 

(1) Only one counting is necessary ; (2) all preferences, 
second, third, and fourth, have their due weight; (3) the 
electors are reminded by the very form of voting that they 
are exercising a responsible and judicial function ; declaring 
what they think best for the common good, not what they 
like most for their selfish advantage. 

Take, as an instance, the Bermondsey by-election at 
which Messrs. Hughes, Dumphreys, and Salter were the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Socialist candidates. Under the 
one vote for one candidate system Mr. Dumphreys was 
elected by a minority vote. Under my system most 
Socialists would have given nine or eight votes for Mr. 
Hughes, Liberals would have done the same for Dr. Salter, 
while Conservatives would have measured their sense of 
the greater gap by giving, perhaps, five or six marks to 
Mr. Hughes and none, of course, to the Socialist. The man 
elected would have been the one possessing the maximum 
of “ political agreeability” to the whole body of electors. 
His election would not be, in the same marked way as at 
present, a victory or a defeat. 

At present it is everything or nothing, but under the 
marking system, if a Liberal candidate was against, say, 
woman’s suffrage, or lukewarm about Home Rule, I could 
express accurately the extent to which my decree for his 
election was thereby diminished without having to vote 
against my party or abstain altogether. 

Moreover, the number of marks obtained by unsuccessful 
candidates would, if read in connection with their special 
views, be highly instructive as to the trend of general 
opinion.—Yours, &c., 

GrErRawp CaTor. 

70, Edith Road, W. Kensington, 

May 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—While, in my opinion, your summing-up of the 
position of proportional representation in your article on 
“Government by Mathematics,” leaves in impartiality and 
lucidity nothing to be desired, I should like to emphasise 
a point of view which strongly appeals to me as a democrat 
and a keen adherent of the plan. 

You remark, “For the rest, we incline to think that the 
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immediate urgency of proportional representation as the 
means of securing a miniature map of the mind of the 
electorate may easily be, at this juncture, exaggerated.” 
You claim that “if it is the fair representation of all 
sections of opinion that democrats postulate as their end, 
it is more important” to concentrate attention upon the 
questions of Woman Suffrage, of the curtailment of the ex- 
penses of an election, and of a political career, and of the 
plural voter. 

While admitting the urgency of these problems, I suggest 
that to talk of relative importance is to adopt an attitude 
which is fundamentally wrong. We should say rather that 
no scheme of electoral reform will be truly democratic which 
does not include some plan of proportional representation. 

Proportional representation is truly democratic, because 
it will cause majorities to rule while allowing minorities to 
be heard, because it will enable al] considerable sections of 
opinion to obtain representation in the House of Commons, 
and because it will make that House a real reflection in 
numbers and quality of the wishes of the electorate. 

I am now concerned simply to plead for a certain 
attitude of mind. There are Liberals whose democratic 
horizon appears, at present, to be merely the limitation of 
the Veto of the House of Lords. To them all schemes of 
electoral. reform are comparatively trivial matters of 
detailed arrangement. Hence to the “proportionalist”’ it 
is the more imperative to lay all possible emphasis upon the 
essential democracy of proportional representation. The 
scheme is no longer “in the air,” but certainly it does not 
yet carry a tangible meaning to the mind of the average 
voter. To him still it is a sort of Chinese puzzle soluble 
only by statistics. 

Against proportional representation a hundred and one 
objections may be urged, which are at least plausible. But 
to each objection an answer may be returned. The fact is 
that in these things predictions are comparatively futile. 

What I plead for is this: That pioneers in this reform 
direct the attention of electors to its results in other 
countries, laying all due emphasis upon the fact that it is 
not merely part and parcel of democracy, but a part which 
is absolutely vital to democracy’s highest and most efficient 
working.—Yours, &c., 

J. CATTERALL JOLLY. 

Carisbrooke, Ansdell, Lytham, 

May 23rd, 1910. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. J. W. Poynter’s letter in your issue of the 
14th inst. has already been answered by ‘‘A. R.” in last 
week’s Nation. The revisions in certain school books noted 
by Mr. Poynter are examples of a scrupulous and, possibly, 
exaggerated regard for neutrality. As Mr. Poynter himself 
admits, the revised books are absolutely harmless in them- 
selves from the Catholic point of view, and, as the children 
who may use them cannot know what they were like before 
they were revised, it is hard to see how they can be in- 
juriously affected by their use. It may be that the Church 
would be “untrue to the duties entrusted to it by the ever- 
lasting God” if it did not oppose scholastic neutrality, but 
the point is that the Bishops profess to be demanding 
neutrality. What I maintained and maintain is that they 
could not justify their assertion that the schools, as a whole, 
are not at present really neutral. No doubt, they could 
justify their real grievance, as stated by Mr. Poynter, which 
is that they are neutral. 

I deny that “God, religion, and every thought thereof "’ 
must necessarily be erased from children’s minds because 
they are not taught religion in school, and I have already 
given reasons for my denial. Parents who desire that their 
children should have religious teaching have ample opportu- 
nities of giving or getting it outside the school. The Roman 
Church talks a great deal about the “rights of parents” 
and shows its belief in them by excommunicating parents who 
send their children to other than Catholic schools. ‘The 
true official Catholic view has recently been stated by M. 
Loisy in the “Correspondance” of the “Union pour la 
Vérité,”” May, 1910, page 333 :— 

“Les enfants, disent-ils, appartiennent a l’Eglise d’abord, 
& leurs parents ensuite, pourvu qu’ils écoutent |’Eglise; on 





doit aux enfants Ja vérité que Dieu a révélée, et |’Etat, certes, 
aurait le droit, méme le devoir, d’imposer officiellement dans 
toutes ses écoles, 4 tous les degrés, l’enseignement de la doctrine 
catholique; l’on fait acte de charité en procurant a tous les 
hommes le salut éternel.”’ 


M. Henri Barral disputes the accuracy of this statement of 
the Catholic view. I ask him to look at any country where 
the Church has the power to control education. Has he for- 
gotten that, when Catholics had the upper hand in France 
(from 1850 to 1880), they made the teaching of the Catholic 
religion compulsory in every public elementary school without 
a conscience clause? I am well aware that, as M. Loisy says 
in the article from which I have quoted, the attitude of the 
“cléricaux retournés” who demand an enforced “ moral 
unity ’’ is quite as objectionable. The only really demo- 
cratic and liberal solution is genuine scholastic neutrality, 
which does not prevent parents from bringing up their chil- 
dren in any religion or philosophy that they please. To 
quote again from the same article of M. Loisy (page 331) :— 
‘Nous avons parlé de la neutralité scolaire comme d’une 
obligation lJégale, d’une nécessité politique. Obligation et 
nécessitS correspondent & un devoir moral. Dans la situation 
présente de notre société, il serait aussi absurde et impraticable 

de vouloir imposer |’incrédulité que de vouloir imposer la foi. 

On peut discuter théoriquement sur les droite et devoirs de 

lEtat enseignant, sur ceux des parents. En fait, le conflit 

de ces droits et devoirs n’est pas aussi aigu que la lecture de 
certains manifestes pourrait induire & supposer. A prendre les 
choses dans l’ensemble, la volonté des parents, en tant qu’elle 
est réelle, ne peut pas manquer d’étre respectée dans |’enseigne- 
ment public, et c’est, au fond, cette volonté qui exige la 
neutralité scolaire.” 
M. Barral hopes for the adoption in France of something 
like the English system, or, perhaps, that which exists in 
Canada. Many Englishmen, of whom I am one, do not 
share M. Barral’s admiration for the English system, or its 
results. Those who know French Canada seem to be agreed 
that the result of ‘concurrent endowment” has been disas- 
trous from an educational point of view. In Germany 
the Catholic teachers themselves are in revolt against the 
episcopal tyranny which results from the teaching of religion 
in the schools, and the predominant opinion of the teaching 
profession seems to be in favor of secular education. It 
seems to me much more probable that the example of France 
will—as usual—be followed elsewhere, than that France will 
follow the example of England or Canada. 

M. Barral’s interesting letter (Tor Nation, May 7th) 
wanders rather far from the original questions under dis- 
cussion, namely, whether there is any probability of the 
establishment of educational monopoly in France, and 
whether the actual system of public education is really 
neutral or actually anti-religious. I will not labor the 
first of these points, since M. Barral is agreed that men 
of all parties are opposed to monopoly, and since it appears 
that slightly more than one-tenth of the newly-elected 
Chamber (66 deputies out of 597) advocate it. 

As regards the neutrality of the schools, I cannot admit 
that one remark of M. Viviani is sufficient evidence that 
the schools are not neutral (by the way, when and where 
did M. Viviani make the remark quoted by M. Barral?). 
For whom, if he is correctly quoted, was M. Viviani speak- 
ing? Not for the Socialists, for M. Jaurés has more than 
once said the opposite. Not, certainly, for the men who 
instituted educational neutrality. And, if M. Viviani 
desired to make the University anti-religious, has he, in fact, 
succeeded? That is the question. I have not said that 
there have never been any infringements of neutrality ; 
what I have said, and repeat, is that, if they were so 
numerous as is pretended—if they were anything more than 
very rare exceptions—the Bishops would have specified them 
or, at least, given numerous examples. How comes it that 
the “associations des péres de famille” have found only 
two cases which justified them in taking action? I want 
facts, and M. Barral, like the Bishops, gives me only vague 
and general statements. 

Who is proposing to deprive parents of the right to 
bring up their children in any belief or philosophy? Even 
a monopoly of education, provided it were really neutral, 
would not deprive them of that right. That is not the 
question at all. The question is whether the State is to 


provide schools in which certain children are segregated 
from the rest of their fellows and taught “ Catholic history” 
It is not in order to teach religion 


and “ Catholic science.” 
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that the Church wants the control of education; it can 
teach religion without it. It is in order to teach history 
and science. M. Barral denies that the Church teaches 
the literal historical accuracy of the first two chapters of 
Genesis. I was careful to use the expression, “current 
Catholic teaching,” in this connection, because I know 
well that as a rule no two Catholics are agreed as to what 
“the Church” teaches, and that the charm of papal in- 
fallibility is that nobody knows when the Pope is infallible 
and when he is not. But there can be no doubt that the 
Biblical Commission, whose decisions demand the “ interior 
assent” of Catholics on pain of ipso facto excommunication, 
has decided that the first two chapters of Genesis are to 
be taken literally, except as regards the signification of the 
word “day,” which we are graciously permitted to believe 
may perhaps not mean twenty-four hours, although it con- 
sisted of an evening and a morning. I also find in the 
catechism of the diocese of Paris, issued with the authority 
of the Archbishop, and taught to all the Catholic children in 
the diocese, an “ Abrégé de l'histoire sainte,” and questions 
and answers thereon, in which the myths of Genesis about 
the creation, the Garden of Eden, the Flood, &c., are taught 
as literal facts (“‘ Catéchisme du Diocése de Paris,” ed. 1908, 
pp. 31-38, 41-42, and also in the dogmatic section, pp. 55, 56). 
I have heard read from the pulpit at Mass, both in the diocese 
of Paris and in that of Tours, an “instruction” issued by 
episcopal authority in which the same teaching was given. 
I do not see how such teaching can be reconciled with the 
elementary facts of science. 
As regards history, M. Barral does not challenge what 
I said; but I could provide him with various interesting 
examples of history as it is taught in Catholic schools in 
France. As regards liberty of conscience, I refer M. Barral 
to the “Syllabus” of Pius IX. which condemns the opinion 
that other than Catholic worship ought to be tolerated even 
in the case of foreigners resident in a country. The En- 
cyclical “‘ Pascendi,” besides, does not show much regard for 
the voice of conscience. Apart from the theoretical teaching 
of Popes and theologians, the history of the Roman Church 
is enough to show how she regards the matter, and so is her 
present attitude in countries where she is strong enough 
still to act on her principles, such as Austria and Spain. 
That attitude is perfectly logical and inevitable, given her 
premisses. The Roman Church asks for “le droit commun ’”’ 
only when she is not strong enough to get anything better. 
The limits of a letter already too long would be un- 
conscionably extended were I to follow M. Barral into the 
question of the relations between the Roman Church and 
the Republic, and of the general action of that Church in 
politics. I sympathise with his illusions, having myself at 
one time believed that it was possible to reconcile democracy 
and Rome; hard facts have destroyed that belief. The 
political attitude of the Roman Church, not merely in 
France, but in every Continental country, is so obviously 
conservative and reactionary that it is unnecessary to 
labor the point. I am glad to hear that Pius X. has 
declared that, in questions that do not touch religion, the 
liberty of Catholics is unlimited; it should be still more 
pleasant if he would act on that principle. Was it, I 
wonder, before or after this utterance, that his Holiness 
instructed Italian Catholics not to vote unless they had the 
permission of their Bishop, and then only for the candidate 
whom the Bishop approved? The truth is that there is no 
question which, from the papal point of view, does not 
touch religion. An absolute authority, claiming to possess 
the absolute truth, can allow no limits to its scope. The 
English Catholic Bishops have recently reminded the Editor 
of the “Catholic Herald’’ of that fact.—Yours, &c., 
Rosert DELL. 
Paris, May 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I am sorry the letter of mine which you printed 
should have been so misinterpreted by “A. R.’’—for he has 
misinterpreted it entirely, although, by carefully allowing 
for “the good intentions from ‘its own view-point’’ of the 
French Government, I had guarded against possible misun- 
derstanding. Perhaps, however, I wrote insufficiently 
clearly, so may I explain that my argument was not that 
the French Government has no right to adopt what policy it 







chooses, but that the system in force in the “neutral 
schools ’’ is such that the French Bishops are quite right in 
keeping their flock away therefrom? 

My letter was provoked by one specific argument, 
namely, that the Bishops’ act in keeping their flock (note, 
“their flock ’’) from the neutral schools lacked justification. 
I endeavored to show that an argument in favor of that thesis 
(the argument, that is, which is founded on examining text- 
books now existent but omitting to compare them with 
former editions) is a half-truth which is ever the most dan- 
gerous of fallacies. My argument was concerned simply 
with the duty of the Bishops to their flocks; and, when a 
system deliberately erases God and all religion from educa- 
tion, the Church really has no choice but to keep her children 
away. That is all; I dealt not with the larger questions of 
Church and State; or even with the issue of whether or not 
there is deliberate war on Christianity ; I was concerned only 
with one fallacious argument which would make out that the 
Bishops are not right in intervening between even their 
own flocks and the neutral schools.—Yours, &c., 

J. W. Poynter. 

27, Orford Road, Walthamstow, N.E. 

May 2ist, 1910. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Narion.] 


THE LESSON OF EAST DORSET. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—As an East Dorset Liberal, may I be allowed to 
make a few observations on your article which appeared 
last week ? 

The writer of the article would appear to have 
diligently studied the case for the petitioners, but his 
perusal of the case for the defence and the finding of the 
judges does not reveal the same application. However, 
being a man of kindly spirit, he says “ Let us give it the 
benefit of the doubts and acquittals of the Court.’’ Why not 
indeed? All charges against Captain Guest or Lady Wim- 
borne or their agents for bribery, treating, intimidation, and 
undue influence were either withdrawn or found by the 
judges not to be proved. 

Captain Guest was unseated because the judges held 
that the return of expenditure should date back long prior 
to the issue of the writ. 

This has always been an unsettled point, and even the 
judges were able to give no clear rule for our guidance. 

Captain Guest’s money was cleanly spent in no under- 
hand way and was used for providing an effective organisa- 
tion for carrying on the fight. 

Let me quote a few sentences from your article. 

(1) Speaking of Lady Wimborne: “It is clear that she 
beat the Tory candidate in East Dorset, not only with the 
means which territorial influence used all over the country 
in the Protectionist cause.”’ 

If this sentence means anything, it is that Lady Wim- 
borne was guilty of intimidation and undue influence. 
Against the writer’s unproved insinuation, I am content 
to set the judge’s certificate. 

(2) “The management of Canford, its policy on allot- 
ments and small holdings, and even the dismissal of its 
servants, became a leading issue in the contest at Poole.” 

This is simply untrue. In Poole, as elsewhere, the fight 
was concentrated on the great issues of the day. The issue 
of the scandalous Dowlais pamphlet a few days before the 
poll infused a more personal element into the end of the 
contest, but this pamphlet called for the immediate and 
crushing reply which it received. 

(3) “The motor-car service in Captain Guest’s interest 
was provided by the Manor.”’ 

Again untrue. Our cars were outnumbered by four to 
one. They were not all provided by the Manor. All 
Liberals in East Dorset, who had cars, lent them most 
gladly to assist Captain Guest. 

(4) “The fight in East Dorset, in the version which the 
newspaper reports present, reads less like a conflict of 
modern politics than an account of the great electioneering 
frays of the last century.” 

The inaccuracies of newspapers are proverbial. During 
the contest we had the privilege of five or six speeches de- 
livered by Mr. Winston Churchill, who did not spend his 








time in dilating on the benefits which Canford Manor could 
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bestow, but stated the people’s case in his usual cogent style. 

Captain Guest was a splendid candidate, who, by his 
indefatigable energy and sincere speeches, convinced his 
constituents of his genuine desire to advance social reform 
and Liberal principles. 

He was supported by hundreds of voluntary workers 
who spent their time and strength freely, for they knew the 
man was worthy of the cause. 

Be it remembered that in East Dorset the Liberals won 
in 1904 when Canford Manor was not on their side; they 
won in 1906 when the Tories had a strong candidate who 
had been before the constituency for years, they won in 
January when all the great houses, except Canford, in a 
very large division were against them, and when every seat 
for miles round was lost for Liberalism. 

We in East Dorset would welcome, as heartily as any 
others, proper restrictions, properly enforced, of election ex- 
penses, and for this reason we have no quarrel with the 
judges’ decision. 

If your article represented fair criticism, then it would 
be well for Captain Guest never to stand for East Dorset 
again. However, we Liberals in East Dorset take another 
view, and when an opportunity is presented, hope to see 
Captain Guest once again our member.—Yours, &c., 

Branksome, Dorset, G. H. Isaacs. 

May 22nd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article on “The Lesson of East Dorset” 
must come as a great blow to the Liberals of East Dorset. 
One can accept with equanimity the remarks of the Yellow 
Press; but that THe Nation should be unfair is “ the most 
unkindest cut of all’’ to those who strained every nerve in 
a battle against great odds at the last Election. 

Surely the writer of your article can never have set 
foot in East Dorset, or he would not speak of “the poorer 
party ’’ as “having gone to the wall.’’ A great deal has 
been said about the wealth of Canford Manor; but Liberal 
workers saw little of it. Whether it existed or not was a 
matter of little consequence. To them it seemed that wealth 
and social influence were overwhelmingly, crushingly, on the 
other side. Lady Wimborne’s presence was felt throughout 
as an inspiring influence, and her courage and disinterested 
zea) for the high aims of Liberalism made the women workers 
confident of success. And now we find Tue Nation listening 
readily to the odious charges of intimidation, undue influence, 
&c.! You ignore the fact that none of these allegations 
were, or could be, proved. None of those who worked under 
Lady Wimborne’s leadership could ever for a moment fear 
that such charges could be true. 

As for the personal element in the election, the most 
scurrilous abuse was poured forth from a certain section of 
the other side. At our meetings it may be that here and 
there a warm-hearted supporter spoke unwisely of the Wim- 
borne generosity, but, taking them as a whole, there was 
an almost entire absence of personality of any kind, and 
the speakers kept to the broader issues. 

The result of the petition has come as a shock to the 
Liberals of East Dorset—and I believe will be rather an 
embarrassment to the Conservative Party. We are deprived 
of our member solely because certain expenses brought the 
total above the limit allowed under the statute, and these 
were not included in the candidate’s declaration. There is 
no Act saying when an election begins, and the judges them- 
selves were unable to lay down any rule for future guidance. 
At the time, the rank and file felt glad to belong to their 
party, and proud of their leaders ; and all that has happened 
since can only strengthen and establish those sentiments. 

No one could have a greater horror of the things you 
find fault with than ourselves. Were they true, many of us 
would lose our interest in politics for ever. I assure you 
that you have been misinformed. They say, “ Throw enough 
dirt, and some of it will stick’’; and evidently some of it 
has stuck. I trust that THe Nation at any rate will soon 


see that it was only “dirt.’’—Yours, &c., 
A WomMAN OF THE RANK AND FILE. 
May 25th, 1910. 


[We should be sorry to think that we had done the 
defendant’s case any injustice, and we certainly did not 
wish to imply that there had been intimidation. 


The judges 





ruled out the charges to that effect. But we adhere to our 
view that, for one reason or another, the estate influence was 
too much in evidence, and we are glad to see Lady 
Wimborne’s wise decision to avoid the shadow of such a 
suggestion in the coming election.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Amidst all the talk of reform, the Referendum is 
a subject which has had scant justice. It ha been ignored 
by public speakers or dismissed with a few disparaging 
words, and yet it is an important feature of popular govern- 
ment. It is, perhaps, quite natural that politicians do not 
encourage any discussion on the question, since they may 
not welcome the idea of an innovation which might further 
limit their political action, or curtail their powers and 
privileges. If, however, the Referendum would tend to 
develop these principles of self-government, and to improve 
the political education of the rank and file of the electorate, 
we cannot afford to have any sentimental consideration for 
the susceptibilities of politicians. At present the British 
elector is somewhat in the position of a master who is 
not allowed any control of his servants during the time they 
are in his service, and who is debarred from any effective re- 
vision or correction of their work. A Referendum would 
make him in fact, as well as in name, a master in his own 
house. It would enable him to at once stop any imposition 
of law against the wish of the majority of the voters, and 
would at the same time prevent undue delay in legislation. 

It is obvious that if such a power is to be of any real 
value, it must be used at the option of the electors them- 
selves, and not on demand of any branch of the legislature, 
otherwise the law would defeat its own object, which is to 
enable the majority to reject or accept any given Bill on 
its own merits, without having, at the same time, to decide 
the confused issues of a General Election, or to upset the 
other Government. It is almost impossible to obtain a 
clear mandate on any one subject at an ordinary election 
of representatives, and this difficulty will still remain even 
when our electoral laws are reformed on the most advanced 
and scientific plan. 

The chief objections to the Referendum, so far as I 
have heard them, are two, and may be briefly summed up as 
follows: (1) That it would diminish the power and prestige 
of the House of Commons and lower the dignity of the 
members of Parliament; and (2) that the masses are re- 
actionary and unprogressive, and should therefore not be 
allowed any further control over legislation. 

The first of these objections comes chiefly from official 
politicians, and is quite easy to understand. Have not most 
of us experienced the great sensitiveness of executive bodies 
to any criticism on the part of the councils that elect them? 
Their attitude on such occasions is one of offended dignity ; 
and if the said councils make suggestions for their ruling, 
of which they do not approve, they talk in tragic tones about 
not being trusted. Truly the power and prestige of the 
House of Commons is a very important thing, but the 
power of the people who elect that House, the prestige of 
the people by whom, and for whom, that House exists, is 
of far greater importance. The popular Referendum is a 
further step towards a realisation of the great Liberal 
motto: “Government by the People for the People,’’ and 
without it that government will remain incomplete and 
illusory even though the House of Lords should be mended 
or ended. 

Those who oppose a Referendum because they fear that 
legislation would tend to become more reactionary, appear 
to need reminding that the fundamental principle of a free 
Constitution is self-government. The business of reformers 
is not to legislate over the heads of a free people, but to 
educate, to agitate, to leaven the lump, to help the righteous 
minorities to convert themselves into majorities. Also they 
need reminding of another Liberal motto: “Trust the 
People.” Was it not Mr. Haldane who said, ‘“ The people 
are in the long run greater and wiser than any Minister, 
or than any Ministry, or than any Parliament” ?— 
Yours, &c., 

B. Biace 

Burton Joyce, Notts, 

May 25th, 3910. 
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Poetry. 


THE “ PERVIGILIUM VENERIS.” 
CLosELyY TRANSLATED IN THE ORIGINAL METRE. 


[Tue “ Pervigilium Veneris’’ is the most beautiful ex- 
pression extant of the later Roman Paganism. The hymn 
seems to have been composed for a special occasion, probably 
in the second century a.p., and possibly by P. Annius 
Florus, the poet and friend of Hadrian. The text here 
followed is mainly that of Mr. J. W. Mackail (Journ. Phil. 
xvii., 179); though the translator has felt unable to accept 
Mr. Mackail’s re-arrangement of the poem in four-line 
stanzas, or his rendering of line 26, cr his conjecture in line 
35. The metre is that of the original, with the addition of 
rhymes, and a freer caesura. | 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Spring is come again with singing—spring that is a world 


reborn. ; 
Spring unites the hearts of lovers; birds are mated in the 
spring ; 
And the shower’s bride, the forest, shakes her tresses 
fluttering. 


Bowers green and fair to-morrow twined with myrtle twigs 
shall be; 

Venus’ hand will tie the love-knots between tree and shady 
tree ; 

Venus sitting on her throne shall hold her court in 
sovereignty. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Tis the date when she of heavenly blood and ocean foam 
was born: 
There amid the green sea-creatures and two-footed horses she 
Sprang, the billowy Dione, from the waters of the sea. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Venus’ hand it is with flowers paints the gemmed and purple 


year ; ; 

Venus’ touch it is that presses on the buds, and bids them 
burst 

Into sudden sprays and tendrils, by the breath of Zephyr 
nursed ; 


And the water of the dewdrops she herself it is that strews 
When the breeze of night departing leaves behind the shining 


dews. 

See them twinkle, see them tremble! each an almost falling 
tear, 

Shaping, that they may not tumble, pendent each a tiny 
sphere. 

Hence the purple of the flowers, when for modesty they 
blush ; 

This the starshine’s distillation in the night’s unclouded 
hush ; 

Dewed with this at dawn the curtains from the virgin buds 
are drawn; 


Dewy-wet the virgin roses Venus bids be wed at dawn. 

Ah! the rose is fashioned out of Venus’ blood and out of fire, 
Out of gems and sunny purples and the kisses of Desire ; 
And to-morrow the red blushes, hidden in her robe of flame, 
For her one and only bridal, she discloses without shame. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 

See the Nymphs, at Venus’ bidding, walking in the myrtle 
grove ! 

Love, the Boy, would fain be with them; but could they 
suppose that Love, 

Tf he bore his bow and arrows, would keep truce and holiday ? 

Courage, Nymphs; ’tis truce in earnest; Love has put his 
darts away. 

Venus bade him leave his weapons, bade him leave his brave 
attire, 

an might by bow and arrow work some mischief, or by 
ire. 

Yet beware of pretty Cupid, O ye nymphs; be not beguiled! 

Love a still his strongest weapons, when he’s but a naked 
child. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
O Diana, Venus sends thee maidens modest as thou art, 
Bringing but this one petition: “ Delos’ holy Maid, depart; 
Let = — be pure of bloodshed ; slay no more the hunted 
art. 





Nay, but she would fain invite thee, could our rites befit a 
Maid. 

There thou wouldest see the revels—three nights long these 
bands of ours, 

’Mid their flocking fellow-creatures, rove thy forest-depths 
among, 

All among the flowery garlands,all among the myrtle bowers, 
Ceres with them, Bacchus with them, and the God of poets’ 
song. 

Keep the night with hymn and vigil, every worshipper, till 


ay; 
Let the queen of woods be Venus; Delos’ holy Maid, away! 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Venus calls for flow’rs of Hybla; bids her court be beautified ; 
She will sit as judge in person, with the Graces by her side; 
Shed, O Hybla, shed before her all the flow’rs the season 

yields, 
Break into a sheet of flowers broad as Enna’s famous fields,— 
O with flowers, freshly mantling, all the verdant shades 
adorn ! 
Here the country Nymphs are coming, here the mountain 
Nymphs as well, 
ae that in the groves and forests or in springs of water 
well ; 
She, the Mother of the wingéd Boy, invites their company, 
Warning all the Nymphs against him, naked though to-day 
he be. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
’Tis the date of the primeval marriage between Earth and 


Sky: 

With his clouds the great sky-Father in the spring begot the 
year ; 

—- himself in showers on Earth’s bosom from on 
high, 

Bridegroom upon mighty bride, he quickened every germ in 
her. 

Venus breathes along the channels of the mind and through 
the veins; 

She within by hidden forces guides their growing and 
sustains ; 


She through earth and through the heaven and the seas 
below the earth 

Made the imbuing seed to travel, in and out the winding 
lanes, 

Till — at her commandment learned the avenues of 
irth. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Venus brought her race, the Trojans, oversea to Latium, 
And the Sabine bridal with the men of Rome was her design ; 
By her hest as bride Lavinia did to her Aeneas come; 

She it was who gave to Mars the spotless maiden from the 
shrine : 

Thence the Ramnes and Quirites, thence the Father of our 
race, 

Romulus, and her descendant Caesar, do their lineage trace. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Lo the country teems for pleasure, lo by Venus ’tis possessed ! 
—— they say, Dione’s Boy, was of the country 

Orn ; 
From the travail of the fallows Venus caught him to her 
breast ; 
There she nursed him on the dainty lips of flowers daintiest. 


Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 
Look now where the bulls are lying, underneath the broom 
outspread, 
Each in bonds of matrimony to his heifer safely wed ; 
See the rams and ewes together flocking under branches cool ; 
Listen to the swans that clamor noisily across the pool. 
Singing-birds, behold, the goddess has commanded to make 
song ; 
And beneath the shady poplar Tereus’ princess warbles so, 
That you might suppose the sister sang no savage husband’s 
wrong, 
But most musically uttered love’s most passionate overflow. 
So she sings—and we are songless! When shall spring be 
mine also? 
— chal I do as the swallow? when shall I unlock my 
ips ? 
Their lock is the Muse’s losing and the shining God’s eclipse. 
So, when lips were locked, Amyclae was for silentness 
forlorn. 
Novices of love and adepts, love alike to-morrow morn! 





Venus’ self would fain entreat thee, could thy will by her 
be swayed ; 


R. C. K, Ensor. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. , 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Early Forms 
of Superstition and Society.”” By J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan. Four 
Vols. 50s. net.) 

“‘Treland from the Union to Catholic Emancipation.” By D. A. 
Chart. (Dent. 6s. net.) 

“Privilege and Democracy.” By Frederick C. Howe. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Laws of Heredity.” By G. Archdall Reid. (Methuen. 
21s. net.) 

“Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire.” By Clement 
Shorter. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

** Persia in Revolution, with Notes of Trave] in the Caucasus.” 
By J. M. Hone and P. L. Dickinson. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“‘The Free Church of Scotland, 1843-1910: A Vindication.” By 
the Rev. Alexander Stewart. (Hodge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Development of Christianity.”” By Otto Pfleiderer. 
(Unwin. 5s. net.) 

‘*Simon the Jester.”” By W. J. Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘* Pages de Critique et d’Histoire littéraire.” Par G. Michaut. 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 3fr. 50.) 

“Psychologie Politique et Défence sociale.” Par Gustave Le 
Bon. (Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

“Saint Thomas d’Aquin.”’ Par A. D. Sertillanges. (Paris: 
Alcan. 12fr.) 

“Le Glaive et le Bandeau.”” Roman. 
(Paris: Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 


Par Edouard Rod. 


* * * 


By the tragic death of Mr. Alfred Nutt on Saturday 
last at Medun, where he was drowned while trying to save 
his son’s life, the small group of London publishers who are 
also authors lose one of the most distinguished of their 
number. As a publisher, Mr. Nutt initiated “The Tudor 
Translations,’’ ‘“‘The Tudor Library,” “Waifs and Strays 
of Celtic Tradition,” and other series, but his greatest 
achievement in this capacity was his discovery of W. E. 
Henley, as every reader of the Preface to the 1897 edition 
of Henley’s “ Poems” will remember. As an author, he 
had taken his place among the leading authorities on Celtic 
legend and folklore. He helped to found the Irish Texts 
Society, and among his many works may be mentioned ‘“ The 
Legend of the Holy Grail with Especial Reference to the 
Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin,’ “Cuchulainn, the Irish 
Achilles,”’ “The Irish Vision of the Happy Other-World,” 
and “ The Influence of Celtic upon Medieval Romance.” He 
also revised and edited Lady Charlotte Guest’s English 
version of “The Mabinogion.’”’ There is, indeed, hardly 
any department of Celtic legend and folklore, Scottish, 
Welsh, or Irish, to which he did not make some contribution. 
But these subjects were far from exhausting his interests. 
In 1886 he founded the English Goethe Society, and he had 
followed closely the developments of contemporary Conti- 
nental literature. A man of engaging personality and con- 
versation, as well as an accomplished scholar, Mr. Nutt 
will be deeply regretted. 


* * * 


Mr. Fisher Unwin announces an English translation 
by the Rev. Arthur Galton of Professor Alfred Loisy’s “The 
Religion of Israel.” The work is one of the most valuable 
of recent contributions to the study of comparative religion. 
It treats with the exact scholarship and largeness of view, 
of which M. Loisy has given such notable proofs, of the 
origins, the political and intellectual development of the 
Jewish people, and the religious evolution which produced 
the books of the Old Testament. 

* * * 

Tue same publisher has in the press a collection of Mr. 
John Redmond’s speeches, edited with an Introduction by 
Mr. R. Barry O’Brien. The first speech in the book is 
that made by Mr. Redmond on the second reading of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886. There is also a lecture, 
given in the United States, on “ Fifteen Years in the English 
House of Commons,” which contains some vivid pictures of 
the men who took a leading part in Irish politics during the 
years of Parnell’s ascendency. 

“ * * 


Ir is curious that the episode of the Children’s Crusade 
of 1212, after having been neglected for so long, should 
occasion two volumes within a few months. Last December 





we published an article suggested by Mr. Henry Baerlein’s 
book, “On the Forgotten Road,” a chronicle of the chil- 
dren’s effort to recover the Holy Land, and now an historical 
romance, based on the same incident, is announced by 
Messrs. Methuen, the author being Mr. W. Scott Durrant. 
“Cross and Dagger”’ is an attempt to give the extraordinary 
story a personal interest, and to set it in its place amid 
the contemporary conflicts of Pope against Emperor, Frank 
against Saracen, and new against old conceptions of duty. 
Mr. Durrant claims that every essential detail in the book, 
however astonishing, can be supported by documentary 
evidence more or less direct. 


* * * 


“In Lorus-Lanp Japan” is the title of a book by Mr. 
Herbert G. Ponting, which Messrs. Macmillan announce for 
early issue. Mr. Ponting, who is to accompany the Scott 
Polar Expedition as official photographer, spent three years 
travelling in Japan, and had opportunities of seeing some 
sides of native life to which few Europeans have been 
admitted. He became acquainted with several of the 
artist-craftsmen of Kyoto, and spent five days on the summit 
of the sacred mountain Fuji-san—probably a unique ex- 
perience for a foreigner. His book comes just at the moment 
when we may expect interest in things Japanese to be 
stimulated by the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition. 


* * * 


ANOTHER book dealing with Japan is Mr. F. Hadland 
Davis’s “ The Land of the Yellow Spring, and other Japanese 
Stories,” which Messrs. Herbert and Daniel announce for 
publication about the middle of next month. Mr. Davis’s 
stories, which have been praised by Mr. Arthur Didsy, 
Dr. Suzuki, and other authorities, aim at reflecting the 
spirit of Old Japan and are based upon Japanese legends 
and folk-tales. 

+ * * 


THERE are not a few signs that the United States is 
becoming prompter than ourselves to make the works of the 
great living European writers accessible to readers who are 
unable to enjoy them except in translations. Thus among 
the books announced for early issue in the United States 
are a translation by Miss Velma Swanston Howard of Selma 
Lagerlof’s new novel, “The Girl from Marsh Croft,” and 
also a rendering from the Polish, by Mr. Max A. Dresmal, 
of a new novel by Sienkiewicz, which is said to deal with 
modern problems. 

* * ~ 


THe long-delayed selection from Mr. Gladstone’s 
religious correspondence which Mr. D. C. Lathbury has 
edited, will be issued by Mr. Murray next month. It was 
part of the intention of Lord Morley’s biography that 
Gladstone’s career as a Churchman and the part he played in 
ecclesiastical affairs should be but slightly touched, and the 
coming volume will supplement Lord Morley’s work in this 
respect. 

7 * - 


Tue Comtesse Beaulaincourt de Marles, née Castellane, 
has bequeathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale the manu- 
script of the journal kept by the Maréchal de Castellane, 
as well as of his “ Mémoires, ou bagatelles sur mon temps.” 
The unpublished materials are said to be of great interest, 
but a condition of the legacy is that they must remain un- 
published until 1953. 

* ¥ . 


“Harvarp Srupres In ComMPaRATIVE LITERATURE”’ is 
the title of an important new series, which will be published 
under the general editorship of Professor W. H. Schofield, 
and will contain monographs embodying the results of 
original research by graduates and lecturers at Harvard 
University. Among the volumes announced are “Three 
Philosophical Poets—Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe,” by 
Professor George Santayana; “Poetic Values in Anglo- 
Saxon Verse—A Comparative Study,” by Professor F. B. 
Gummere; “French Influences on Chaucer,” by Professor 
J. L. Lowes; and “The History of Allegory in Spain,” by 
Dr. C. R. Post. The books will be issued separately and 
can be obtained from the Publication Agent of Harvard 
University. 
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Rebdiews. 





BABYLON THE GREAT.* 


Tue size of Mr. Leonard King’s sumptuous volume is a 
good measure of the progress that has been made of late years 
in our knowledge of Babylonian history. And it brings 
us down only to the age of Abraham—or, rather, to the 
age immediately preceding Abraham—and the period to 
which the larger part of the cuneiform records at present 
known to us refer. Its 360 pages are occupied with what 
is essentially the early history of the country, and with an 
age which a few years ago was shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness. Thanks, however, to the excavations of the 
French at Tello in southern Babylonia, and of the Americans 
at Nippur, further north, light has been thrown upon the 
darkness, and it is now possible to trace the outlines of 
primitive Babylonian history and to discuss the origins of 
its people. 

Babylonia is for the most part an alluvial plain, the 
gift of the Tigris and Euphrates. It has been formed by 
the silt brought by them from the north, and when the 
forefathers of the Babylonians first settled there it was 
not much more than half its present size. Eridu, its primi- 
tive seaport, now stands more than a hundred miles distant 
from the shore of the Persian Gulf ; the Tigris and Euphrates 
no longer flow into the sea by separate mouths, as they did 
in the time of the early Babylonian kings; and what in 
the Abrahamic age were lagoons or marshes have long since 
become dry land. 

The first inhabitants of the country, so far as we know, 
were a people who spoke an agglutinative language, and 
whom it is now the fashion to call Sumerians, from Sumer, 
the name of the southern half of Babylonia, where the old 
race longest maintained itself. It was they who first 
drained the marshes and made canals; they founded the 
great cities of Babylonia, and originated a culture which 
rested on the art of writing. At an early epoch they found 
themselves confronted by uncivilised Semitic tribes from 
Arabia, who gradually forced their way across the Euphrates 
and finally penetrated into Elam. Contact with the 
Sumerians, however, brought with it the influence of 
Sumerian civilisation ; the culture of Sumer was adopted and 
improved upon, and the Sumerian script adapted to the 
sounds of a Semitic language. Semitic states arose in 
northern Babylonia, and a Semitic population settled in 
Mesopotamia and what afterwards became the kingdom of 
Assyria. 

Originally Babylonia was divided into a multitude of 
small states. Of these one of the most important was 
Lagas, now Tello. The monuments found on its site have 
made us acquainted with the names of its early rulers, 
as well as with the wars that it carried on with neighboring 
states. They have also made us acquainted with early 
Sumerian art and its development, and given us an insight 
into the theology and law of Sumer. Supplemented by the 
discoveries made by the Americans among the ruins of the 
great sanctuary of Ellil at Nippur, they enable us to follow 
the earlier history of the Babylonian plain down to the time 
when the Semites of northern Babylonia united the whole 
country under one government, and first conceived the idea 
of a worldempire. Later generations credited Sargon of 
Akkad with the accomplishment of this work, and manifold 
legends grew up cround his name. His son, Naram-Sin, 
completed the work his father had begun, and an empire 
was established, which extended from Elam to the Mediter- 
ranean. Roads and ports connected one part of the empire 
with another, and some of the clay bullw, which served as 
stamps end carried the address, are now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. Art reached a high perfection, as may be 
seen from the stele of Naram-Sin, a photograph of which is 
prefixed to Mr. King’s book. 

Recent discoveries have led some of the Assyriologists to 
believe that the native historians in later days confounded 





*“A& History of Sumer and Akkad.” 


By Leonard W. King. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. net. . aaa 





two different kings together in the common personality of 
Sargon. Both kings will have founded Semitic empires and 
assumed the same title, but whereas one was named Shargani- 
sharri, the other was Sharrukin, or Sargon. Mr. King 
shares the belief, though he differs from some of his brother 
Assyriologists as to which of the two is to be identified 
with the father of Naram-Sin. The theory, however, seems 
very improbable, and there is no difficulty in reconciling 
the spelling of the names. Shargani-sharri is better 
transcribed Shargani-shar-ali, “Shargani the King of the 
City,” and Shargani is the original name upon which 
Sharrukin is an ideographic play. Those who are acquainted 
with the mysteries of cuneiform script will understand how 
it was that Shargani could be interpreted “ King of the 
Reed ” and transcribed ideographically as “ sanrvu-et,” which 
was then turned into its Semitic equivalent Sharrukin. 

Mr. King also adopts the new chronology which would 
make the date of Sargon nearly a thousand years later than 
that assigned to him by the native historians. But here 
again common-sense would bid us hesitate before preferring 
the combinations of modern scholars to the positive assertions 
of native annalists who had materials which we do not 
possess. In fact, our knowledge of the earlier chronology 
of Babylonia is still exceedingly meagre, and, until the recent 
discovery of a tablet which gives the chronology of the 
dynasties of Ur and Isin, did not begin before the Abrahamic 
age. It will be time enough to question the traditional 
date of Sargon of Akkad when the history and chronology 
of the period which intervened between his reign and the 
dynasty of Ur become known to us. 

The greater part of Mr. King’s work, however, consists 
of ascertained facts about which there is no dispute. The 
facts are given in full detail, and the lay reader now has an 
opportunity of knowing as much about the early history of 
Babylonia as the Assyriologist himself. He will probably 
be chiefly struck by the wide extension of Babylonian power 
and influence to which they testify. The Semites and 
Sumerians eventually became one people in Babylonia, and 
the result was a peculiar type of civilisation which was 
essentially literary in character. The fusion of the two 
peoples coincided with the political preponderance of 
Babylonia throughout Western Asia. The tradition of 
Sargon’s empire was never forgotten, and whenever the King 
of Babylonia was strong enough to enforce his authority, 
it was obeyed from the mountains of Elam to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Western Asia thus passed completely 
under the spell of Babylonian culture. The clay tablet, the 
seal-cylinder, and the cuneiform system of writing were 
carried to the highlands of Cappadocia and the southern 
limits of Palestine ; Babylonian merchants and officials made 
their way to Syria, and with them went the law, the theology, 
and the literature of Babylonia. About B.c. 2500 we find a 
high priest of Lagas bringing stone for his buildings from 
the mountains of Amanus and Lebanon, and wood from 
northern Arabia. 

The dynasty of Ur, which we must assign to about this 
date, represents a Sumerian reaction. Sumer, and not 
northern Babylonia, was the seat of its government. But 
the dynasty continued the imperial traditions of its Semitic 
predecessors in the north, and its policy did not differ from 
that of Sargon of Akkad. The title of “ god” which Sargon 
and his successors had assumed was also claimed by the 
kings of Ur, like the imperial title of “King of the four 
quarters of the world.” The Semite and Sumerian had, 
in fact, become one people, and henceforth there was but 
one policy and one theology in the united kingdom. The 
more virile Semitic by degrees absorbed the old Sumerian 
language, and the later kings of the dynasty of Ur bear 
Semitic names. The racial differences between the two 
peoples, however, were never obliterated, any more than they 
have been between the Welsh and the English, and it would 
even seem that in the last days of the Babylonian monarchy 
the predominant type was once more that of the earlier 
inhabitants of the country. When the Sumerian language 
actually ceased to be spoken we do not know; it may have 
lingered on into the Greek age. 

Mr. King has enhanced the value of his book by well- 
chosen maps, plans, and illustrations, as well as by a good 
index, 


A. H. Sayce, 
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A ROYAL CAVALIER.* 


“ RuPERT OF THE Rutne,” King Charles’s gallant nephew, 
half German, half Scot, is one of the traditionally popular 
figures of the Civil War. His name brings to the mind a 
picture of the young ‘“ General of the Royal Horse,”’ 
‘Hurling against the spears a line 
Of gallants fiery as their wine,” 

bearing down all opposition before his impetuous charge, 
and then throwing away the fruits of his success by 
drifting far from the battlefield in a reckless pursuit. 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine—his latest biographer—devotes the 
greater part of her book to the story of his four years of 
campaigning in England. But it was only an episode 
in his long career of more than sixty years. Perhaps it 
is a result of our strange neglect of the study of naval 
history, that few realise that Rupert actually spent more of 
his life as the commander of a fleet than as a “ General 
of Horse.”” The naval campaign, half regular warfare, half 
buccaneering, in which he kept the King’s flag flying in 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean for four years after 
1648, was a more wonderful exploit than anything he ever 
did on land, and his later services in the great battles 
with the Dutch in the North Sea give him a better title to 
fame than the mad charges of Edgehill and Marston Moor. 

These episodes take up only a few pages of Mrs. 
Erskine’s book. She tells us, too, something of his 
scientific researches and the serious work he did as an artist, 
using his inventive powers to perfect the new process of 
Mezzotint engraving. We hear, also, of the permanently 
useful work he did for the empire by founding the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The name of Rupert’s Land has disappeared 
from our maps of North America, for the lands round 
Hudson’s Bay, once named after him, are now the Dominion 
provinces of Kewatin and Ungava, but the new city of 
“Prince Rupert,’’ now being built as the terminus of a 
great railway on the Pacific coast of the Dominion, on a 
site where three years ago there were only some lumber- 
men’s shanties, will be a monument of his most lasting 
work. He was a many-sided man, with a life full of 
almost violent activity of hand and brain. It is an 
injustice to his memory to concentrate the main interest of 
his story on the four years of service as a “ Royal Cavalier.” 

Rupert had begun active life early. As a colonel of 
eighteen, fresh from his studies at Leyden, he had served 
for a short time on the Protestant side in the Thirty Years 
War, and then spent three years as a prisoner of the Im- 
perialists. | He was only twenty-two when he became his 
uncle’s “ General of Horse.” Mrs. Erskine is inclined to 
exaggerate his military knowledge, and her account of the 


cavalry tactics of the time is open to criticism. She tells 
us that :— 


“The old order of cavalry charge had been to bear down 
on the opposing forces with a crash of impact in which superior 
weight was the great factor. The greatest cavalry leaders were 
more or less indifferent as to the weapon used; they trusted 
in the overwhelming volume of the compact mass of men riding 
knee to knee, of the compact mass of horses moving all together 
in serried ranks. Then fire-arms were introduced and 
the horse ceased to be part of the cavalry unit, becoming 
merely a means of locomotion, when the spirit of the charge 
which animated alike the horse and his rider was gone, then 
cavalry tactics were replaced by those of mounted infantry. In 
order to fire with any accuracy the horse must be brought to a 
standstill, the men being placed a horse’s length apart to 
facilitate evolutions. They rode up to the enemy at a slow 
trot, fired their muskets, wheeled round, and were replaced by 
the second rank, who, in their turn, gave place to a third.” 


Then she goes on to tell how Rupert, influenced by his study 
of the methods of Gustavus Adolphus, sought to restore 
shock tactics and forbade his men to use their firearms till 
they were hand to hand with the enemy. Now it is safe 
to say that up to our own day, when the introduction of 
the repeating rifle has at last led to a tendency to turn 
cavalry into mounted infantry, shock tactics have always 
been the characteristic tactics of cavalry. An attack by 
mounted men firing from the saddle and riding off to re-load 
does, indeed, figure in some old treatises on the art of war, 
but never established itself as a practical method. What 
the introduction of firearms really did was at first to lead 
some cavalry commanders to adopt a fatal method of check- 





ing the charge at the last moment in order to give time 
for the men to fire their heavy pistols at the opposing 
horsemen or pikemen so as to knock some of them over, 
and thus produce gaps into which the attack could ride. 
But to trot up to a bristling hedge of pikes, slow down or 
halt, fire, and then resume the charge, was only possible 
for drilled regulars. Rupert’s splendid horsemen were 
nothing but a loosely drilled yeomanry. He knew that 
their one chance of success was tlie headlong, unchecked rush 
that would shake the nerves of the equally undrilled militia 
that opposed him, so he had no temptation to play the 
pistol trick, and rightly ordered that firearms were not to 
be used till the melée had actually begun and his men were 
in amongst their opponents. He was a splendid leader of 
the charge itself, with that touch of personal magnetism 
that inspired others with his own reckless dash. But 
beyond this he deserves no praise as a cavalry commander. 
Again and again he broke the opposing wing of the enemy, 
usually mounted men, but he had not the elementary tactical 
knowledge that would have then led him to throw his vic- 
torious cavalry on the exposed flank and rear of the enemy’s 
centre and so win a decisive success. One even doubts if 
he had ever thought of this simple manceuvre, or trained 
his men sufficiently to be able to rally them at once after 
the charge, and lead them to a new attack. As a cavalry 
leader he was hopelessly inferior to Cromwell, yet in the 
popular mind, Rupert, not Cromwell, is the ideal cavalry 
general of the Civil War. 

Mrs. Erskine’s book is brightly written and full of 
picturesque detail. Sometimes, indeed, there is so much 
minute detail that one suspects the methods of the hie- 
torical novel, rather than those of sober history. A 
new document is produced to show that, though there is 
not complete proof, there is some reason for believing that 
Rupert was secretly married to Frances Bard. Among the 
illustrations there is a series of portraits of the Prince at 
various times in his life. One of these, described as a 
“Contemporary Caricature of Prince Rupert,” seems to us 
to be no caricature, but a roughly drawn popular portrait 
of the Royal Cavalier and his favorite dog “ Boye”—the 
“four-legged Cavalier’’—described by Roundhead pam- 
phleteers as animated by a “ Familiar Spirit ’’ in attendance 
on “The Wicked Servant of a Wicked King.” 





IN FRENCH CANADA.* 


EncuisH writers on Canada usually confine themselves to 
facts and figures relating to the English-speaking provinces, 
and introduce Jean-Baptiste merely for picturesque effect. 
The author of this book, however, is a Frenchman, and for 
him the “ Canadien ”’ is a native of the Province of Quebec. 
For him, too, nothing in the New World is more wonderful 
than the survival of the heart of Old France in the face 
of the aggressive American spirit. How is it, he asks 
himself, that nearly two millions of these descendants of 
colonists from the time of Louis XIV. can resist the Anglo- 
Saxon pressure which any individual finds so overwhelming? 
What are these people who speak the French language under 
the English flag? 

In some respects Dr. Loir finds that they have remained 
essentially French. They are proud of the glorious tradi- 
tions of that Old France which abandoned them so carelessly. 
They are proud of French supremacy in literature and the 
arts. Above all, they have brought with them from Old 
France that passion for the soil of one’s country which is 
every Frenchman’s birthright. This observant writer has 
travelled all over Canada, and bears witness to the amazing 
energy which is vitalising the great West. But for the 
concentrated French-Canadian the call of the West is mean- 
ingless. It is enough that his ancestors should have torn 
themselves from France. One such upheaval is sufficient, 
and now his province has become for him what France 
remains for his cousins in Europe. The other provinces 
think of Canada; Jean-Baptiste thinks of Quebec. 

But in other respects the Frenchman by the St. Lawrence 
is the very antithesis of the Frenchman by the Seine. 
Proximity to Anglo-Saxon influences has made him neces- 
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sarily practical, and, to a certain extent, even mercantile. 
Again, he has a horror of the Frenchman’s freedom of thought 
and an equal horror of the Frenchman’s refusal of religious 
liberty. Jean-Baptiste marries young and becomes the 
father of a large family. His life is comparatively simple, 
and he clings to every tenet and illusion and faith that the 
French Revolution would have swept away. It is only out- 
wardly, then, that the French-Canadians appear a_ lost 
French tribe only too eager to become French citizens again. 
The author of this book gives their point of view in a few 
sentences : — 


“To be a Frenchman in your acceptation of the term, not 
at any price! France is no longer what she was. Here I am 
in the country of Liberty, I have the right to say to the 
Englishman: I am French. If I were in France, I should not 
even have the right to go to church. You are in a country 
in which there is no more freedom; you expel priests and 
nuns, while here we receive priests of every denomination.” 


Anyone who has lived in Canada realises that this is 
the real attitude of the French-Canadian towards France. 
It is not Jean-Baptiste who has forgotten, but rather the 
quick-witted people by the Seine. As it is, in spite of 
a certain intellectual and artistic affinity, there is a more 
profound difference between the French-Canadian and the 
Frenchman than between the native of Ontario and the native 
of Devonshire. In one sense he has remained intensely 
conservative, clinging to his Church and to the old habits of 
thought; in another sense he has been modified by the 
spirit of the New World. Life was not always easy for 
those colonists from Old France, who so often arrived with- 
out money and without immediate employment. Nature 
taught them her own hard ways, the ways of survival. They 
were no longer in the pleasant land of France, but thousands 
of miles away fighting for life in those “few acres of snow,” 
which was Voltaire’s gibe of dismissal. The Anglo-Saxon 
accepts such conditions with a whistle of heroic content. 
He is an individual competing with individuals, each of 
whom is at home in new places and among strange faces. 
But for the French there was always the aching regret for 
France until, as time passed, the Province of Quebec became 
for these exiles the real New France of their hearts. Imbued 
with the American spirit, insomuch as they care little for 
hardship, and still less for death, they remain Frenchmen 
of the Old World in their social habits, in their desire to 
cling together, and in their appreciation of the artistic side 
of life. 

Dr. Loir notes the absence of economy among the French- 
Canadians, who have forgotten, according to his individual 
experience, the famous stocking of their French ancestors. 
The French-Canadian woman, too, differs from her French 
cousin in one important respect—the dot. But though she 
marries gaily enough without a portion, she is as fond of 
pretty things as the Parisienne herself. For the rest, with 
all her French traditions and her profoundly French 
character, she enjoys an amount of liberty which would 
surprise even the heroines of M. Marcel Prévost. She 
has a right, for example, to present to her family a young 
man, who is called her “ cavalier,” and whom she receives 
in the evening in a special room where they talk together 
alone. She is possibly his “blonde,” that is to say, his 
favorite, to whom he is paying the most serious, and, of 
course, the most honorable attention. Dr. Loir goes on to 
sketch these associations of youth in which something of 
the sap and savor of the forests and the desolate snowy 
distances mingles with the perfume of youth’s first easily- 
guessed secret :— 


“The cavalier and his ‘blonde’ are allowed to go out to- 
gether, and in the evening after dinner they may be seen start- 
ing, alone or in couples, to join, if it is winter, tobogganing 
parties, or to walk over the high fresh snow on Indian snow shoes. 
At Montreal, they ascend the mountain which dominates the 
town. They traverse the cemetery on the way, passing over the 
tombs which are heaped up with more than eighteen feet of 
snow. At such a@ moment no obstacle interferes with the 
enthusiast for sport; hedges, walls, all are covered with a vast 
white shroud. On the way back, the couples stop at the house 
of one of the ‘ blondes,’ who has previously invited all her girl- 
friends and their ‘cavaliers’ to a supper at which the parents 
do not appear It can be guessed that, as a result of these 
excursions, the ‘cavalier’ often becomes the fiancé.” 


The author’s impressions, however, of French Canada 


of the Province of Quebec. He gives a sketch, among many 
such rambling détours, of the history of medicine in the 
Province, and, oddly enough, this comparatively incon- 
gruous subject recalls very vividly the old life of the French- 
Canadians. In those days the French-Canadian students, 
like their English-speaking confréres in the other provinces, 
had the greatest difficulty in procuring corpses for dissection. 
In winter, when the ground was covered with snow, it was 
almost impossible to bury the dead, and so the coffins were 
locked up in a huge outhouse which was called the charnel- 
house. The students used to have false keys made for them- 
selves in order to steal the corpses. It was a grim and 
dangerous business, for the habitants, as the French- 
Canadian peasants are called, would shoot at sight any of 
these plunderers of the dead. The students would drive 
with the corpses propped up beside them, and would put 
their horses at a gallop so as to avoid being shot. When 
the cemetery was on a hill, they would send a corpse down- 
wards, as though on a toboggan, to the bank of a river upon 
the frozen surface of which it would be preserved from de- 
composition until it could be smuggled away for the service 
of science. The police, naturally, made raids in order to 
protect the corpses, but as the authorities realised the utility 
of dissection, the students would often be warned in time. 

This conservative instinct, which is an inheritance from 
Old France, clings to the people even to-day. Enter any 
one of the smaller French-Canadian towns at night, peer 
over those snow-banked walls into those quiet windows, and 
you will divine that endless reserve, that force of exclusive- 
ness, which is the secret of New as of Old France. Be this 
as it may, the French-Canadian loves the tricolor only in 
his dreams: it is his flag of sentiment. For practical 
purposes, that is to say, for the preservation of his 
nationality, his individuality, his identity, he clings, none 
more tenaciously, to the Union Jack. His instincts are 
French, his traditions are those of Old France which modern 
Paris has forsaken, but it is England that protects these 
very traditions for him. And because of this, rather than 
by reason of any intellectual or racial sympathy, it is no 
idle boast that a French-Canadian rifle will fire the last 
shot in defence of the Dominion of Canada. 





THE EARLY DAYS OF AUGUST BEBEL.* 


Ir ever a leader of a great popular movement represented 
in his person, not only its spirit, but its whole intellectual 
growth—its geistige Werden—it was the famous German 
politician who, two months ago, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. August Bebel’s position in the German working- 
class party—it may even be said in the international labor 
movement—is unique. There are men in the movement 
who surpass August Bebel in learning and in width of 
horizon, and some surpass him in oratorical gifts, but 
none is so closely identified with his party, and none is 
more beloved by those he leads. His birthday was, for the 
Social Democratic Party, a true home feast, albeit on an 
enormous scale. The letters, the telegrams he received 
from all over Germany, from the wide world, from big 
towns and small distant villages, could with difficulty be 
counted, and many were couched in singularly touching 
terms. It was, indeed, a demonstration of admiration and 
love. 

The hero of this rejoicing has just published, under 
the title ‘““Aus Meinem Leben,” the first part of his 
memoirs. The book had an extraordinary sale ; it is, in its 
line, the greatest publishing success of the season, although 
it is not a sensational or a particularly “literary ’’ work. 
In both qualities it cannot bear competition with the 
memoirs of another German Socialist, “ Memoiren einer 
Socialistin,’”” of Frau Lily Braun, one of the most gifted 
women in the German movement. Frau Braun’s book 
appeared a few months before, and was very favorably re- 
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ceived by the general public, though with rather mixed 
feelings by a large section of the Social Democratic party. 
It is in a high degree a work of art. Frau Lily Braun 
writes in the first person, but under an adopted name, and 
most of the persons of whom she speaks are also introduced 
under pseudonyms. But through these disguises the real 
persons can be recognised by all who know something of 
German political and social life. Thus the author is sure 
of being understood by her readers, and is at liberty to 
interweave fancy and truth to her heart’s content. 

Her method is always impressive, and sometimes 
fascinating. By birth and by career Frau Lily Braun is 
an interesting personality. The daughter of a high officer of the 
German Army, the descendant of an illegitimate daughter of 
King Jerome, the petted granddaughter of a lady who was 
of the circle of the Weimar Titans of German Literature, 
and as a child occasionally a playmate of princes of the 
Royal House of Prussia, she married, in comparative 
youth, a crippled professor of very advanced views, and, 
partly through his influence, partly through the reading of 
Bebel’s book on “Women and Socialism,” became a 
Socialist. Her youthful impressions of life, the character 
and influence of her surroundings, the disappointed age of 
her proud and irritable father, who, by some too frank 
criticisms of the military performances of a royal com- 
mander, incurred the disfavor of the highest personage in 
the army, and her own mental awakening from a futile 
course of life and thought, are described in vivid chapters, 
not without poetical composition and coloring. 

Yet there is something disconcerting about the book, an 
element of obliqueness which affects its power to convince. 
Sometimes the memoirs impress you as if it were not only 
their dress that was fanciful. There is a little too much 
color to make you quite sure of the sincerity of these con- 
fessions. It is quite the contrary with August Bebel’s 
book. Its most striking feature is its sincerity. It is 
simplicity itself. There is no effort at artistry or embellish- 
ment, no coquetry, no literary brilliancy. Bebel tells, 
without affectation, the story of his descent, his childhood, 
his apprenticeship, the years of travel as a journeyman 
turner, his entrance into political life, his marriage and 
settling down as a master workman, his activity in the 
Liberal-Labor movement, and his passage from it to the 
acceptance of the Social Democratic creed. The volume 
ends with the description of the first years of his career as 
a Socialist agitator, which coincided with the first year of 
his Parliamentary career. 

But, in spite of its simplicity, the book is not without 
charms. And it is a book of real note. In telling the story 
of his own life and evolution, Bebel has given a typical 
picture of the mental development of a great and growing 
class of the people of his country, the transition from views 
and feelings of the average artisan to “ proletarian” con- 
ceptions. In the years of his boyhood, and even in the years 
when he travelled as a journeyman, the great industry was 
still exceptional in Germany, and the factory worker was 
mostly looked down upon by the journeymen of the artisan 
trades. It was not before the end of the ’fifties that things 
began to change and prepare the road for new economic and 
social ideas. 

Young Bebel was not one of the first to take them up. 
He had experienced misery enough, for at the age of three 
he had lost his father, a non-commissioned Prussian officer, 
three years later his stepfather, who was his father’s brother. 
At thirteen, he was a fatherless and motherless orphan. 
But his associations were those of the lower middle classes, 
and their influence on the boy’s mind was stronger than the 
memory of the privations and sufferings of his hardworking 
and anxious mother, from whom he seems to have inherited 
some of his best qualities. 

He was a quick-witted, tender, but cheerful and daring 
boy. He tells a number of larks and pranks indulged in 
during the years of his boyhood. While still very small, 
he had, in consequence of his mother’s serious illness (she 
died of consumption), to do almost all the housework. 


“I had,” he writes, “‘to make the coffee, to clean the 
room and the small room, and to scrub them, out on Saturdays. 
I hed to polish the tinware, to make the beds—an occupation 
which, in after years, was of much benefit when I was travelling 
and a political prisoner.” 


But not everything fitted the young fellow. 





“In order to improve our condition a little I resolved to 
earn money as a skittle-boy. When school was over, I went to 

a beer-garden to set up the nine-pins. From there I came 

home about ten o’clock at night, and on Sundays later still, 

But the continuous stooping caused such violent pains in the 

back that I used to come home groaning.” 

He had soon to giv2 up this kind of work. So delicate 
was he that he was declared unfit to become a military 
pupil—the opening for the orphans of non-commissioned 
officers. He was reserved for a better lot. In spite of his 
school attainments, there was no hope of a professional 
career. So, after the death of his mother, he was, against 
his wishes, apprenticed to a master turner. He got a first- 
class certificate for his examination prize, and was for many 
years a successful master artisan. 

As a journeyman on his travels, he visited many 
of the journeymen’s clubs then springing up. Although 
a Protestant by education, he felt nowhere more at 
ease than in the Roman Catholic journeymen’s societies. 
The first of these with which he was acquainted was in the 
beautiful town of Freiburg, in Baden. He joined it, and 
later on joined also a Catholic working-men’s club in Salzburg 
(Austria). “And,” he writes, “I have never repented 
of having done so.’’ In these societies there prevailed the 
fullest toleration towards adherents of other confessions. 
They were a sort of working-men’s institutes, where classes 
were given. The president was always a priest, with an 
elected representative of the members at his side 

“‘A peculiar element in these societies was the chaplains 
who, young and merry, were glad to keep company with fellows 
of their age. I have several times had the most enjoyable 
evenings with these young chaplains.” 

Even the Sunday sermons of the priest, who in Salzburg was 
the president of the society, were ‘‘ purely ethical lectures 
which everybody of whatever creed could attend without 
hesitation.” But that was in 1868, when the Syllabus had 
not been proclaimed, nor the “ Kulturkampf’’ begun. 

Less attractive were the Protestant young men’s associa- 
tions. There the young journeymen who wanted to get lodg- 
ings, &c., were obliged to take part in religious services, 
which they did, but—as young fellows do— in secret mockery. 

In May, 1860, Bebel arrived at Leipzig, then a much 
more important place in German public life than it is 
to-day. In Leipzig politics were very keen. Liberal and 
Radical views prevailed, debating societies flourished, and 
a working-men’s institute was founded in connection with 
a middle-class polytechnic society. Bebel, who joined the 
institute, soon became one of its most active members, but 
he opposed those Socialist workers who wanted to make the 
institute a political society. 

For already the Socialist labor movement, suppressed 
by reactionary government after 1848, was beginning to lift 
its head again. Meetings were held to prepare for the 
assembly of a great German working-men’s congress. At 
one of the meetings a committee was formed for the purpose 
of the congress, and August Bebel was amongst the members 
elected. 

It was this committee with which, at the beginning of 
1863, Ferdinand Lassalle became acquainted, and to which 
he proposed the foundation of a great German working- 
men’s association, independent of all middle-class parties, and 
aiming at universal, free, and equal suffrage and State-aided 
productive associations. One of the foremost of those working- 
men who refused to follow Lassalle was Bebel. A few days 
before Lassalle’s famous “Open Letter” was published, he 
was the speaker at the second annual festival of the 
Working-men’s Institute. He then declared against 
universal manhood suffrage, on the ground that the workers 
were not yet ripe for it. Even some of his friends did not 
like the speech. But one of the hearers liked it immensely— 
the young working-girl who afterwards became Bebel’s wife. 
To her he has dedicated this book, and of her he writes :— 

“A more loving, devoted, and self-sacrificing wife I could 
not have found. If I have performed what I did, it was only 
through her untiring care and readiness for work. And she has 


had to undergo many hard days, months, and years, until at 
last the sun of quieter times has begun to shine.” 


There is no exaggeration in this. In 1863 Bebel settled 


down as a master of ‘his own handicraft, and had soon to 
court all the hardships of a small trader without means. 
At the same time he was more and more drawn into public 
life. Lassalle, who personally made a very unfavorable 
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impression on Bebel, founded, in May, 1863, his Working- | fact, that the bacillus of cholera can in certain circumstances 
class Association, against which the Liberals and Radicals | be swallowed in spoonfuls without any resulting harm. There 
formed a Federation of Working-Men’s Institutes. Bebel | is an uneasy, creepy feeling produced by reflecting on the 
became a member of the committee of that federation, and | fact that the life of every plant and animal, not excluding 
was for several years the pride of the Liberals of that | ourselves, is the sum of the lives of countless myriads of 
period. microscopic units which we feel to be foreign to ourselves, 
How Saul, after fighting the disciples of Lassalle, | and with the whole of which we would gladly part if we 
became himself the Paul of Social Democracy in Germany, | could—be the consequences what they may. 
how he made the acquaintance of noble Friedrich Albert Sir Ray Lankester has probably done a real service to 
Lange and of Wilhelm Liebknecht, his lifelong comrade in | some lovers of foreign plants by his narrative of the dis- 
arms, the political events and developments of the time— | astrous effects produced by the Californian poison-vine, 
all these things the reader will find described in a plain | which unwary gardeners may easily confound with a 
and frank narrative. The book presents a very interesting | Virginia Creeper. Indeed, the difference between the former 
sketch of the history of Germany and of modern German | deadly plant and the gorgeous climber which beautifies 
political parties as seen by a firm and convinced democrat, | the walls of our houses in the autumn is somewhat difficult 
drawn with remarkable sobriety of tone. Some might even | of detection. Perhaps the distinction most easily recognised 
find the description a little too bare. But on other pages | by an ordinary observer, unskilled in botanical knowledge, 
the book is full of life, its general characteristic is warmth of | consists in the greater length of the stalk of the central 
feeling, and it charms the readers with refreshing touches | leaflet in the Californian than in the Virginian climber. 
of humor. But its most impressive feature is its The danger in this country consists in the fact that, under 
transparent truthfulness the name of Ampelopsis Hoggii, the deadly Californian is 
advertised for sale by some nurserymen ; and, judging from 
the experience of Americans and Canadians, and from Sir 
Ray Lankester’s recital of the painful eczema and blisters 
and swellings over the whole body, caused by even a near 
r * approach of this plant, the danger is one to be most 
ae SS ee studiously avoided. Another name by which it is known 
A very pleasing and instructive book is Sir Ray Lankester’s | is Rhus toricodendron, a member of the Sumach family. 
“ Science from an Easy Chair,’’ dealing with a vast amount In such a work as this it is natural that the principle 
of matter mostly biological and botanical, while geology and | of heredity and its mysterious influences should receive 
anthropology furnish chapters of surpassing interest to every | ample discussion. Not the least important effect due to 
reader. What is commonly called physics is scarcely touched | the principle is its influence on the inhabitants of country 
upon; two short chapters, “ About Stars” and “Comets,” | villages. The more enterprising and intelligent young 
constitute the only excursion into the domain of astronomy. | men and women are drained away steadily into the large 
The discoveries made in very recent years in electrical | towns, leaving the dull and comparatively incapable in the 
science, the wonders of the Réntgen rays and radium, and | villages to marry and produce an intellectually inferior 
the Hertzian ether vibrations which put us in instant com- | stock which is incapable of being educated beyond a certain 
munication with almost every point on the surface of the | low stage, in some places about 70 per cent. of the children 
globe, have so occupied our thoughts and dazzled our im- | being of the unintelligent order, although neither imbecile 
agination that we are apt to think that there is nothing | nor physically unhealthy. And the same principle is in- 
really striking and wonderful to be found in any other | volved in our treatment of the feeble-minded, which, as Sir 
branch of science. Sir Ray Lankester’s book will disabuse | Ray Lankester points out, so often proceeds on utterly futile 
the mind of every reader of such a notion as this. But | and unscientific lines. 
the wonders which belong to his branch of science differ | His chapters on “ the most ancient men” are of the very 
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from those which the physicist has to show: they are not | highest interest, and contain a most perplexing problem 
striking inventions which enable man to annihilate space | which still continues to baffle our “prehistorians.” More 
and time ; they are simply the discovery of processes of amaz- | than a hundred thousand years ago—probably several 
ing intricacy and vast practical importance which take place | hundreds of thousands—Europe was inhabited by Paleolithic 
perpetually in the evolution and activity of every kind of life. | Man. His implements, found abundantly in France and in 
And who can say that even the astounding transformations | caves of the Pyrenees, were solely of stone, and (what seems 
of radium and the atoms of bodies—the most recent dis- | exceedingly strange) he was a highly skilled painter and 


coveries of the physicist—eclipse the marvels which the | sculptor. One of the most renowned of our prehistorians, 
biologist has to reveal in the nature and behavior of proto- | M. Cartailhac, has this month exhibited in Oxford a very 
plasm? In a book which is full of interest there are no | large collection of photographs of the drawings, paintings, 
more interesting chapters than the three which deal specially | and sculptures still found intact in the high rock caves once 
with this universal basis of life: “The Universal Structure | inhabited by the Stone Men. Many of these appear in 
of Living Things,” ‘“Protoplasm, Life and Death,” Sir Ray Lankester’s book; and wonderful, indeed, are the 
“Chemistry and Protoplasm.” Probably not one “educated’’ | representations of mammoths, horses, reindeer, and other 
person in many thousands has the slightest knowledge of | animals. The curious thing is that these most ancient stone 
the way in which his life is preserved by the perpetual | men were succeeded by other stone men who possessed little 
struggle within his blood of minute living things which | or no artistic gifts, and no one knows what happened to 
wage warfare against each other and against dangerous | their artistic predecessors. Too much is made of the 
bacilli which a cut in the flesh may introduce into the blood | apparently sudden appearance of new species of ani- 
from without. It is a marvellous story how, when such | mals, and the absence of continuous connecting links 
an accident occurs, an army of minute eating corpuscles, or | between man and his lowly animal ancestors; while 
“ phagocytes,” passes out through the walls of the blood the geologists do not reply with sufficient emphasis 
vessels, proceeds to the place where the cut has taken place, | that only a fraction of the solid earth is above water, 
attacks and eats up the whole of the invading germs and that throughout vastly distant ages continents have been 
which have fallen into the wound from the air. Wonderful, | repeatedly elevated and submerged, and it is certain that 
again, is it that a man may, owing to this same system of the greater part of all animal remains either now lie in 
internal strife between infinitesimally small creatures | the earth of submerged continents or have long ago been 
within himself, carry about in his body the deadly bacillus | destroyed by the water of the ocean. We are glad that 
of cholera, and, while immune himself, may give it by a | Sir Ray Lankester intends to continue his fascinating 
touch, or even less, to someone else who falls a victim “easy chair” works on science, which we commend to all 
because he happens not to contain within him the particular | petsons interested in matters scientific as possessing the 
kind of bacillus which keeps that of cholera in check. It | authority of one who is a supreme investigator and exponent. 
is strange also, but a necessary consequence of the above From biology we pass to astronomy in Professor Percival 
Lowell’s handsome volume, “The Evolution of Worlds.” 
Professor Lowell differs from most astronomers in possessing 
a strong and entertaining imagination, the great value of 
which, even to a pure mathematician, is systematically 





*“Science from an Easy Chair.” By Sir Ray Lankester, 
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ignored. His imagination is of exactly the same kind as 
that of the illustrious Kepler, though not so wild; and, but 
for Kepler’s wild imaginings (about the planet Mars also!), 
who can say what our modern science would now be? 
Consider how much depended on Kepler. After a series of 
the very wildest hypotheses as to the paths of planets round 
the sun, discarded one after another, he hit upon his 
immortal laws, and from these followed—Newton’s Principia! 
And from this sprang the whole body of modern mathe- 
matico-physical science. Professor Lowell sees the life and 
action of intelligent beings where the sedate orthodox 
astronomer, and the self-conceited or superstitious glorifier 
of Man, sees nothing but purposelessness and death. 

There is a common belief that this world will be de- 
stroyed by burning; but a considerable time before 
this could happen, every living creature on it would be de- 
stroyed by drowning. Even a comparatively small body 
like the moon is capable of raising great tides; and if a 
massive star approached the neighborhood of the earth, it 
would, even at a distance of several millions of miles, sweep 
the surface of our planet with tides which would destroy all 
terrestrial, and probably all marine, life before any actual 
collision resulting in conflagration could take place. In 
our considerations of such an event we commonly leave out 
of account a source of danger on which Professor Lowell 
dwells in this book, namely, one of that certainly numerous 
class of dark bodies, worn-out stars, which are travelling 
through space, and which would remain invisible to us until 
they come sufficiently near to shine by light reflected from 
our sun. It is to one of these “tramp” stars that we 
have to look for the destruction of our solar system. 

In this work Professor Lowell does not confine himself 
to that branch of astronomical observation which has made 
him famous—the canal markings on Mars. He treats of 
the whole subject, describing the birth of a world from a 
nebula, its development, and death. The death of a planet 
may be due to its tides, the loss of its atmosphere, or both. 
The moon is an instance of both; Mars is on the road to 
leath owing to the loss of its water and its atmosphere ; 
Venus, according to Professor Lowell, is dead already, owing 
to the tides produced in her oceans by the sun, and the 
consequent stoppage of her rotation, so that her day is equal 
in length to her year—that is to say, 224 of our days. This 
is his verdict which, he says, is confirmed by the observation 
of markings on the planet’s surface. But here we find it 
difficult to agree. It is not at all likely that the tide- 
raising power of the sun is so great as to stop the planet’s 
rotation: it is not very much greater than the tide-raising 
power of the sun on the earth; and, moreover, it is not 
assisted by the action of any moon, for Venus has none. 
All things considered, we prefer to believe that observations 
of the surface of Venus are not sufficiently certain to enable 
us to say that her rotation has been stopped, and that she 
is a dead world. Professor Lowell gives a truly dismal 
picture of the state of affairs on our fair neighbor; one 
side (that turned perpetually, in moon fashion, towards 
the sun) eternally baked by the solar heat; the other a 
perennial solitude of ice, with winds of gigantic power 
sweeping round the surface of the planet. The great 
champion of life on Mars has given up the case for Venus; 
but we cannot concede that her case is really hopeless, for 
the reason assigned above. 

There is a great deal in this charming and instructive 
book which we should like to notice, for the whole theme 
is a delightful one. ye must content ourselves by recom- 
mending it to all those who take pleasure in a study of this 
noblest of all sciences. 

The author’s attention may be drawn to the mis-descrip- 
tion of the constant ‘“‘»” in page 241. It is not the square 
of a velocity, but this multiplied by a length. 





THE HISTORY OF A FAILURE.* 


Mr. Potty, at the opening of the narrative, is sitting on 
a stile ‘‘ between two threadbare looking fields” and suffer- 
ing acutely from indigestion. At page 243 he is sitting 
there still ; while the inglorious course of his shabby, futile, 
unsatisfying past life has unrolled itself before him, deepen- 


“The History of Mr. Polly.” By H. G. Wells. Nelson. 2. 





ing the disgust with which he regards the present. After 
fifteen years of passive endurance of dullness throughout 
the best years of life, shambling through the petty insolven- 
cies and insults of retail trade in a provincial town, married 
to an unloved and unlovely wife, and with no memories but 
those of things sordid and cheerless and mean, he makes 
the great determiriation to end it all—to find exit by the 
easily accessible gateway of death. * From that moment his 
trouble ceases. His life passes from dreariness and grey 
into the wildest colored romance. . Arson, heroic rescue, 
adventures in the country side, fantastic and courageous 
encounters with a released convict in the interests of a 
woman and a child, land Mr. Polly at last, approaching 
middle age, in sort sort of tolerable endurance. Odd man 
at a country inn, enjoying the life of the open air, freed 
from the chains of ignoble possession in a competitive 
struggle for moderate monetary reward, Mr. Polly, having 
lost the whole world, has gained his own soul. 

“Mr. Polly” is of lighter material than “Tono 
Bungay.” It belongs rather to the class of Mr. 
Wells’s novels of which “The Wheels of Chance” 
was the first and, perhaps, the best. But the advance of 
time has taken away something of the tenderness and also 
of the tolerance of the early work. “Mr. Polly” is written 
“in revolt.” It is not a mere narrative of a certain type 
of lower middle-class existence in English civilisation of the 
early twentieth century. It is a narrative in which the 
protest of the author is conspicuous through every page. 
In “New Worlds for Old’? Mr. Wells described the vision 
as he saw it, down the street of a South Coast watering 
place, of the decline and fall of the small tradesman. Each 
entered his little domain with his tiny stock of capital, 
with hope and ambition. Each gradually sank downward 
through debt into bankruptcy, in a world where the small 
retail trader has become a superfluous luxury. The ambition 
of the shop assistant to possess a small shop of his own 
is shown to belong to a past age, when, long before 
means of communication and the multiplication of syndi- 
cated stores, such an ambition could be satisfied. A variety 
of characters progress through the memory of Mr. Polly’s 
past life. They are all sordid, vulgar, mean. There is a long 
scene at a funeral and another at a marriage, full of humor, 
but also full of bitterness Some of it suggests the creative 
power of a scene of Dickens, with less brilliancy and good 
spirits and more fidelity to fact. In the case of Dickens the 
reader is conscious of the delight of the author in so exuberant, 
so variegated a world, in all the queer types dragged from 
the depth of middle-class life and exposed in a kind of 
aquarium for the delectation of the beholders. In the case 
of Mr. Wells the reader is conscious of the disgust of the 
author as he exhibits Love and Death, the two transfiguring 
realities, enveloped in an atmosphere of sight and smell 
and sound which reduce them both to shamefulness and 
dust. ‘ This—and this—and this ’’—the writer appears to be 
saying—“is the result of your boasted civilisation! Here 
is the Imperial race—here are its visions, its hopes, the 
motive powers of its continual survival!” Should we not 
desire—as Huxley once desired—if no hope of improvement is 
possible, the advent of some kindly comet, that would sweep 
the whole affair away, as a desirable consummation ? 

So, although the book is kept on the lighter side, with 
a variety of pleasing, surface incident, the revolt of a shop 
assistant in his determination that “art” shall prevail 
over utility in window-dressing, or the pommelling of two 
respectable tradesmen by each other in the gutter in a 
frantic fight over nothing. the general resulting impression 
is a little discouraging. Mr. Polly, with his literary tastes, 
his power of successful phrasing, his underlying capacity 
of emotion only once excited, and that in a boy’s love for 
a school-girl, finds himself drifting awkwardly through life 
—his solitary life on this planet—which comes increasingly 
to appear to him brutal and unintelligible and intolerable. 
That life has no need of Mr. Polly. It does not want him. 
It can do perfectly well without him. When he drops out 


of it, it continues its aimless “ progress” nowhither. His 
wife marries him to escape from a mother and sisters in 
poverty and squalor; she “ manages,” and cooks hideously. 
Physical discomfort unites with mental repugnance to create 
the last desperate resolution toend it all. But if there is little 
tenderness in this book, there is much pity. “Pity for all 
that aches in the grasp of an idiot power’’ might have served 
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as a heading for the title page. Mr. Wells has the power 
of conveying sympathy for his hero. In his absurd manu- 
facture of “ portmanteau ” adjectives, in his baffled attempts 
to face life, in his feebleness, inconsequence, and general 
blundering and collapses, Mr. Polly seems to stand as a kind 
of sample of the enormous disarray of contemporary existence. 
His religion is a cloudy reminiscence of unbelievable childish 
beliefs. His politics is a vague distrust of the working 
classes. His life is moved by no inner ideal springs. Mr. 
Lewisham and (in a lesser degree) Mr. “ Art’’ Kipps found 
escape from the burden of their own insignificance in the 
creation of a child, a child whose descendants would at 
last inherit all those great good things which the 
world will yet experience, when a human supremacy only 
just begun, and a rational social order only yet in the 
beginning, have together attained a triumph over ignorance, 
weakness, and foolishness. But Mr. Polly has no child. 

At the end there comes a kind of satisfaction—in 
healthy manual labor, in the open air life, in the vision of 
dawns and sunsets which awaken vague feelings of satisfac- 
tion and rejoicing. But there is no attainment of any theory 
which will make his existence intelligible, or offer any ex- 
planation why he, and all the company that stumble and 
suffer with him, are subjected to these purposeless humilia- 
tions. “I often wonder about life,” he says, weakly, at the 
end: speaking in the glare of one of those acceptable even- 
ings.- “One seems to start in life expecting something. 
And it doesn’t happen. And it doesn’t matter. One starts 
with ideas that things are good and things are bad—and it 
hasn’t much relation to what is good and what is bad. I’ve 
always been the skeptaceous sort, and it’s always seemed 
rot to me to pretend men know good from evil. It’s just 
what I’ve never done.’”’ ‘ Most of my time I’ve been half 
dreaming. I married like a dream almost. I’ve never 
really planned my life, or set out to live. I happened; 
things happened to me.’”’ And this is the last word on the 
matter—the working creed of this “ Imperial citizen ’’ (and 
of others), after all the history of so many aspiring centuries, 
in the year of grace, 1910. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Miss ErHet Rorr WuHeEELtER’s ‘Famous _ Blue- 
Stockings ’’’ (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net) is capital reading. It 
begins with a chapter on “ The Age of the Blue-Stockings,”’ 
in which the author attempts an explanation of the fascina- 
tion of the eighteenth century. First among its qualities 
she mentions its “ robust, underlying vitality,”’ which, though 
often ugly in its manifestations, and giving rise by its want 
of idealism to “ those vague eighteenth century complaints,’’ 
the Spleen, the Vapors, and the Hyp, “ yet stimulated the 
great intellectual blossoming of the succeeding era.’’ It was 
a time of prosperity and leisure, and when it produced the 
Beau and the Wit, and made conversation into an art, it 
had prepared the ground for the inevitable advent of the 
Blue-stocking. The first mention of the word “Blue- 
stocking ’’ occurs in a letter written to Mrs. Montagu in 
1756. It is used of Dr. Stillingfleet, to whom Mrs. Vesey is 
also reported, by Fanny Burney, to have said, “ Don’t mind 
dress. Come in your blue stockings.’’ At first the word 
was used both of men and women, and for some years carried 
with it no suggestion of pedantry. Miss Wheeler traces the 
gradual process by which it passed out of fashion. Fanny 
Burney, who was proud of the name in 1780, declared in 
1788 that she was ready “to enter into any precaution to 
save that pedantic charge.’’ Most of the ladies who figure 
in Miss Wheeler’s pages are familiar to readers of 
eighteenth century memoirs, but we find them here placed 
in relation to the intellectual and social movements of the 
age, and one is better able, after reading the volume, to 
understand the forces which called the blue-stocking coteries 
into existence, and the effect they had on the advancement 
of their sex. Miss Wheeler takes leave of her heroines with 
a hope that the present day may yet see “something of its 
ancient glory’’ restored to the “lustre’’ which once shone 
upon them. It is always difficult to clear away the asper- 
sions that cling to a group or movement which has been 
bespattered by ridicule. To some people the word “ Blue- 
stocking’’ is still almost a synonym for pretentious and 
affected pedantry. Miss Wheeler has painted the Blue- 





stockings as they were, and thus cleared their memory from 
several misconceptions. 
* * * 

“MusicaL Encianp”’ (Christophers, 3s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. W. J. Galloway, is an excellent account of what this 
country has done and is doing in the way of musical educa- 
tion; it is also a plea for the nationalisation of opera. 
The number of people who interest themselves in what 
is being done by such establishments as the Royal 
Academy and the Guildhall School is perhaps not very 
large; but nearly everybody has a direct personal interest 
in Municipal music, the popularity of the military band 
is beyond question, and the number of concert-goers has 
increased enormously in recent years. All these phases, 
and others, of our musical life are dealt with by Mr. 
Galloway, whose book thus contains something likely to 
appeal to many classes of the community. One of his most 
instructive chapters is on the competitive movement as em- 
bodied in those Festivals where prizes are offered to the per- 
formers. Mr. Galloway is wholly in favor of this sort of 
Festival, though he has some suggestions to make for its 
greater effectiveness ; and he is equally adverse to Festivals 
whose ostensible raison d’étre is charity. Of the latter he 
maintains with much truth that the charitable object means 
a scale of prohibitive prices, and the exclusion of the poorer 
classes. ‘‘In this respect,” he says, “the festivals are an 
anachronism; art is no longer dependent on aristocratic 
patronage, but on democratic support, and the attempt to 
serve two masters—music and charity—-must result at least 
in partial failure.’ He is also against the triennial system 
and the too exclusively “Church” style. The number of 
organisations in this country that concern themselves with 
music is positively startling, but Mr. Galloway’s criticisms 
rather make one feel that in this art, as in painting, the 
one thing that we lack is organisation. In both cases, 
too, it is the same story of reliance upon private, or, at 
any rate, strictly local, enterprise. Musical taste, how- 
ever, has advanced so enormously of late years that the co- 
ordination of the forces assisting it is no longer impossible 
to contemplate, and Mr. Galloway’s dream of a national 
opera may yet be realised. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Mitter’s “The Poets of Dumfriesshire” 
(Maclehose, 10s. net) is an interesting example of research 
in a narrow field of literary history, undertaken with en- 
thusiasm and carried out with success. Such books are 
commoner in France and even in the United States than 
among ourselves, and we hope the volume before us will 
meet with the “ generous consideration” which Mr. Miller 
asks for it in his Introductory Note. Most readers will 
judge the first hundred pages to be the most valuable portion 
of the book. In these Mr. Miller treats of the old ballads 
and of the Covenanting and Jacobite verse. Examples of 
the best of these are given, and in his accounts of the authors 
and the history of the poems, Mr. Miller makes a useful 
contribution to the history of the ballad literature of. the 
Western Border. Under the heading of ‘The Classic 
School” we are given examples of Blacklock and other 
disciples of Pope, whose work is for the most part marked 
by the coldness and elaboration, though without the con- 
cision and point, of the writer they imitated. Burns is, 
of course, the glory of Dumfriesshire, and, together with 
some of his contemporaries, he furnishes material for a 
chapter. The accounts of the Georgian balladists and of 
“Carlyle and His Circle” disclose little of distinction if we 
except Allan Cunningham. Carlyle wrote a fair amount 
of verse, but none which has any claim to permanence. The 
concluding chapter, on “ Latter-Day Poets,”’ introduces us 
to a crowd of writers who must be classed among “the 
illustrious obscure.” We have nothing but praise for the 
way in which Mr. Miller has performed his task. He has 
chosen a narrow field, but his book shows the possibilities 
of “intensive culture ’’ when applied to literary history. 

* 4 * 

THe fact that a man has been educated at Oxford 
University does not necessarily give him an advantage in 
describing its characteristics and its spirit. A very large 
percentage of those who “go up” come down again, with 
or without a degree, without having even sampled the inner 
life of the place. They are conscious of having had a good 


time; but their impression of its goodness is blurred and 
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OPPORTUNITY. By Margaret B, Cross. 
NOVELS  ovursipers—anp in. By J. Ayscough. 
PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barratt: 


“A good simple-minded tale of the old days when a high- 
spirited Lydia would run off to Gretna Green with a fascinating 
and scampish Sir Charles, and after exciting experiences by the 
way, including gipsying in a caravan, win her way at last to 
happiness and a good husband.”—Times. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 


By Hugh de Selincourt. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by Yoshio Markino. 











| “Decidedly among the pleasantest of the almost 
| countless tributes to the charm of Oxford. . 
The experienced reader will not fail to be touched 
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Cloth pressions of Oxford. It is the Oxford of to-day not 
ot | less than the Oxford that is a symbol of the Middle 
| Ages that is here presented.”—Westminster Gazette. 
**Mr. Yoshio Markino’s illustrations are the most 
| adequate paintings of Oxford ever reproduced.” 
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By Philippe Monnier. 
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a i= it .. . as he hurries from page to page, 
8vo, driven by the energy and enthusiasm of the writer, 
Cloth, | the atmosphere of this old, old city of pleasure 
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Crown | take it as fiction and it will be found more interest- 
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THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By Le Petit Homme Rouge. Author of “The Court 
of the Tuileries.” 


With 6 Portraits. 





D “There is no doubt about the figure Henry of 
emy Navarre cuts in the blaze of kingship. He was a 

8vo, promiscuous and indefatigable amorist, and never 
Cloth, | concealed the fact. . . . This is certainly real 
7s. 6d and responsible history, and the book is necessary 


to all who study the personal side of French Court 
net. | life.”"—Morning eader. 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: an 


Account of the Early Races of Babylonia from Pre. 
historic Times to the Foundation of the Babylonian 
Monarchy: being Vol. 1 of A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


By Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British a 

With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, and 


a Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and 
Akkad, royal 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s. net. 
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confused ; the main spring of memory yields them nothing 
but driblets, superficial details of a rather aimless existence 
made up of meals, “ wines,”’ lectures, sports, commonplace 
undergraduates, and peevish dons. On the other hand, 
it would be quite impossible for anybody who had not been 
at Oxford as an undergraduate to render a true account of 
her; so much is dependent on the personal experiences of 
the details and the atmosphere of her life. Mr. Hugh de 
Selincourt, in regard to his interesting study of ‘‘ Oxford 
from Within” (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net), has the 
initial advantage of having lived there as an undergraduate. 
Secondly, he scores by having also graduated at a German 
University, that of Géttingen; and Géttingen and Oxford, 
placed side by side, make a very instructive comparison and 
contrast. In the third place, he brings to his task a 
daintily philosophic turn of mind, without which any- 
thing save a bald description of Oxford buildings and 
institutions would be foolish to attempt. Description is the 
least important part of the book. He gives, indeed, a brief 
sketch of the growth of the University through the ages, and 
of its struggles tcwards learning, in which he sees, with 
some justness, the symbol of the nation’s struggle towards 
freedom, but the greater part of his work is an examination 
of the less material, more philosophic, phenomena of her 
present-day life. He has looked at every phase, from exami- 
nation ordeals and games to high-spirited and other ’ Varsity 
journalism, and “mad magenta minutes ’—to quote from a 
quotation—at the Union or the Gridiron Club. And in the 
general survey he finds curious contrasts, contrasts such as 
that between the austereness of the buildings and the gaiety 
of the life within them. The concluding chapters, 


in which he forecasts the new Oxford, the Oxford 
of the Rhodes scholar and the woman student, and 
sums up the relationship of the University to the 


national life, are thoughtful and liberal. Mr. Yoshio 
Markino, who has illustrated the book in color and mono- 
tone, adds a quaintly-phrased chapter. He appears to have 
been greatly impressed by the “ Samurai-spirit’’ of Oxford 
footballers, and to have welcomed the rainy weather that 
prevailed during his stay there—for its artistic effects—as 
much as his hosts disliked it. His drawings of streets and 
buildings are recognisable from the topographical standpoint. 
but they are chiefly interesting as arrangements of light and 
color pervaded by a very delicate infusion of oriental feeling. 
* * * 

“Tue Rivers of THE Puarns,” by Mr. A. L. Haydon 
(Melrose, 10s. 6d. net), is a history, founded on personal 
observation as well as on official records, of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police of Canada. The Force was incor- 
porated in 1873, as the result of a report made by Colonel 
Robertson-Ross, and placed under the command of Colonel 
French, who brought it to its full strength of 300 men. Since 
that date the Mounted Police have maintained order in a 
district of over a million square miles. The disturbed state 
of the country in the early days of the police, and the mani- 
fold duties they are expected to perform, involved them in 
thousands of exciting episodes, and many of these are related 
by Mr. Haydon in just the right tone of simple narrative 
colored by a discreet enthusiasm. For stories of real ad- 
venture, indeed, the book would be hard to beat. Indians, 
horse thieves, “cattle rustlers,” trappers, hunters, and gold- 
miners jostle one another in its pages. Mr. Haydon turns 
this wealth of material to advantage. His book is crowded 
with incidents far more thrilling than those to be found 
in nine out of ten of the novels of the day. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Thursday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

May 19. May 27. 
Consols i von an eee 82 va 823 
Union Pacific sin on ose ~ 186 om 1873 
Buenos Ayres Pacific i - 944 pee 93 
Steel Common... was ies 84 ae 84} 


A CERTAIN tranquillity has reigned in the City during most 
of this week. The activity of business, already modified 
by the discovery that the rise in the price of rubber was 
not among the eternal verities, has been still further broken 


by the distraction of public opinion from speculative interest | 





by the late King’s death and all that it meant; and though 
professional operators do their best to stimulate the buoyancy 
of markets in order to tempt the public to return, so far 
the serpent is deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. Perhaps this reluctant attitude is on the 
whole a favorable feature. It is annoying to brokers and 
dealers, but heavy speculative commitments might easily 
be a dangerous incubus under present circumstances ; 
for the situation is full of anomalous features, and the 
light-hearted enthusiasm with which the public rushes in in 
these days of halfpenny journalism makes markets extremely 
vulnerable. 


ExciTaBLE LOMBARD STREET. 


And it is not only the public, intoxicated by journalistic 
tips, that shows a tendency to neurotic excitement in these 
times. The trained intelligence of monetary experts seems 
to be almost equally liable to hysteria. If there has been 
one thing clear in the monetary position, it was the fact 
that the belated collection of Income-tax must transfer large 
amounts to the Government’s balance at the Bank of England 
and so make money tight. And yet the bankers and bill 
brokers have been persuading theinselves that somehow the 
bitterness of stringency was to be avoided. The most 
obvious method for its avoidance was that the proceeds of 
the Income-tax collection would be used for the purchase of 
Treasury bills in anticipation of their maturity, and the 
discount market jumped to the conclusion that this operation 
would be carried out, without pausing to consider whether 
it was possible. In fact, it is not possible, though, of 
course, Parliament can make it possible when it meets. 
Nevertheless when somebody wanted to buy some Treasury 
bills on Tuesday, the bill brokers at once decided that its 
scheme was being carried out, and that stringency was no 
longer to be feared, and so discount rates collapsed, and so 
did the foreign exchanges, which were all at a point which 
promised to bring gold to London. And then discount rates 
struggled up again a little, and altogether the market has 
not distinguished itself by much appreciation of the position. 


IpteE Stock MaRrKETs. 


On the Stock Exchange idleness was found to be com- 
patible with a fair amount of strength. Consols jumped up 
suddenly because the dealers remembered that any money 
not claimed by holders of War stock, lately paid off, by 
May 31st, was to be automatically put into Consols, and 
proceeded to indulge themselves with fancy estimates of the 
amount that might have to be so invested. I should not 
think that there is very much of it. A few trustees may 
have left their War stock money unclaimed, so as to save 
themselves the trouble and expense of re-investing, but the 
sums so left probably do not amount to a total that is likely 
to strain the resources of the market in finding stock for its 
investment. The Home Railway boom has gone merrily 
ahead with fine weather in its favor, and Mexican Rails and 
Trusts were conspicuously strong. In the case of the former, 
capital reorganisation is talked of, and the latter have had 
some very fine traffics to encourage them. The American 
market went up and down in an aimless and erratic manner 
according as reports were favorable or ominous with regard 
to New York’s efforts to finance itself in Paris. Rubber 
shares have been a poor market on the whole, and a mere 
ghost of their former brilliancy; sales of the product in 
Mincing Lane have again been carried out with some diffi- 
culty; and though suspicion was revived of collusion be- 
tween the produce dealers and the Capel Court bears, it is 
very natural that users of the commodity should try, by 
hanging back a little, to break the price which makes their 
operations so unprofitable. There has been a lively gamble 
in Anglo-American Telegraph Deferred on the rumors of an 
agreement with a competing company; oil shares were sold 
heavily from Paris, and the market showed little powers 
of resistance. 
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By FRANK HARRIS 
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London: CHAPMAN & HALL Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, E.C. NORTHERN OFFICES—Dale St., Manchester, 


Chairman 


A Fine 
Tobacco 


To the pipe smoker of taste the smoking of a really fine tobacco 











ba 





means much. It covers all that there is in smoking enjoyment 
—aroma, coolness, evenness of combustion and that subtle, but 
real and most elusive, yet most essential quality, termed flavour 
for lack of a better description. 


These properties, rarely found in combination, are always found 
in Chairman, making it a really fine tobacco—always the 
same, always enjoyable. 


Boardman’s is the same tobacco milder, and 
Recorder the same, but fuller flavoured. 


Sold everywhere at 6d. per oz. 





R. J. LEA, Ltd., Manchester. ; ® 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
Coliege, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.S8.0, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for Lendon Matriculation Ist Class a of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 














UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 
For all particulars apply— 
Miss M. C, STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For aye, ete., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 3ist, 

JUNE tst & 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 

(£21 for Day Beys) peraanum. Faber Bxamination of £12 awarded to boy who 

does best in examination. Oouncil nominations, vaiue £12 per annum, may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship, —For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary, 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddile), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Pubic School Training adapted to present National needs. Modern methods, Pre- 
paration for Universities and Technical Colleges, but noeom petitive examinations. 











ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss KEMP. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Seatiens. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The Sehool stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the tewn and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Principals: MISS WINGACE M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls t#ken. Thoreugh edueation on modern lines, 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis, &c.,.4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


Principe { PAPOEL CLARE 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe, TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS or to become an 
author. Interesting and useful booklet free. _ LITERARY 
CORRK PONDENCE COLLEGE, Koom 26, 9, Arundel Streec, W.C. 








MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM AND UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 
WANTED amanas WARDEN. Salary not less than £150. 


Applications with two copies of testimonials to be sent by 
June 6th to 


H. P. TURNER, The University, Manchester. 


——————— —_—__ --_ —— ———— —_—______ 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 











N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 

House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 

Le position, central, but quiet. Handsome lounge, library, study, 

billiard-reom. etc. Heated threugheut. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 

— baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cart wright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


TOURS. 











HE R.M.S. ‘*DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


£18 : 18, 81; PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 

: HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &e. june snd. 

£18 © 18, 70,.THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH 
: 10. Cape. 

£11 : 11, NorwecIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, 


June 2sth. 
July 30th. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 


—-- ——- 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. “Forthcoming E Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 
16th June. 


The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SovuTHAMPTON Buitpines, Hich Hotsorn, W.C. 


24 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent, INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACEK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ved Modern Lines, Thorough Edueation with individual care and 
aaa er training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal + . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dahlin.) 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoKing Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Ntght Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Siotel—" Bookcraft, London.” 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Diree., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Squere, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road , Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


‘NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; let-Class; mederate. 














MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDEHYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One minute from Station. 








OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. Ne. P.O. ®#. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Iiu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel. 647 





W. H. Miles. 

















ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent euisine. 








Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEEBTE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 207. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Ted. 212. 


= ——-— -—— ————— ee 


————— = — — ——ar 











In consequence of the regrettable death of 
the King, we are clearing our stock of 


PRAYER BOOKS, DAILY SERVICES, 
PRAYERS AND HYMNS, 


AT 
HALF CHURCH SERVICES, 
PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLES, 


| ALTAR BOOKS, Gc. 
PRICE THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


53, Paternoster Row, E.C 





SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. WestClif Gdns From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 

















BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write M. F. Culley for inelusive terms. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devenshire Place, overloeking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RasiwantTiaL Mansion. Faeing Sea. 10/- per day. 


S. R. Jefferson. 








5/- day. 











GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 180 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 




















BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh. 
LEEDS. al 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 








ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 
MALVERN. 
OEE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


OTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 











PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff D. Woodman. 


J. POOLE @& CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ‘‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 





Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE, 
Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent te the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Terms of Subscription, Ineluding Postage: 
Home, 266. perk ANxUM. Foruicn, 30s. pax ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Taz Narion 
Pus.ismine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” : 
Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 


Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”’ Londen. 








> 
































ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


NTT OP Pr Ler Crier er 


“Tue Nation,” with which is incorporated ‘‘ The Speaker,” printed fur the Proprietors by Tae Nationat Press Aerency LimtrEp, Whitefriars House, London 
and Published by THE NaTion PUBLISHING CoMPaNY LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1910. 
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